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An Appeal for Five Names 


In our issue for November 15, we asked our sub- 
seribers for the names of people who are not readers of 
Tue Survey who they thought might be interested in 


the magazine if the right appeal was made. 


Over 900 people have given the best proof of their 
appreciation of THE Survey by becoming co-operating 


subseribers. 


““eo-ops’’ have an equal interest. 


Many who have not the means to become 
Yet less than 25 re- 


sponded by sending names, even though we offered a 
special incentive. 


The most economical and effective way for THE 


Survey to gain readers 
seribers. 


is through our present sub- 
We believe that if you only realize this fact 


you will respond to the offer which is repeated on the 


inside of the back cover of this issue. 
May we not have your co-operation ? 


THE SURVEY. 


the Porto Rican laborer, 


WESTERN OFFICE 
116 Michigan Ave., South 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


HEN the sanitary service took hold, 

hookworm was in a fair way to ruin 
Porto Rico. 
every year and sugar and tobacco planta- 
tions suffered too. 
big cut im death and sickness rates, 
even in remote 
mountain: parts, realizes ‘that he need not 
feel hopeless over “la anemia”—uncin- 
ariasis, Major Ashford calls it. Page 291. 


MUTUAL insurance association and a 
loose-leaf safety handbook are among 
the equipment for cutting down accidents 
under the Massachusetts compensation law 
which, by its very wording, was drawn to 


prevent accidents as well as to provide pay- 


ments to the injured. -Page 295. 


O get working papers under the new 

child labor law in New York, children 
must pass a physical examination. Page 
297. 


HE Baltimore News has worked out a 

plan that meets the copy desk’s demand 
for a Christmas “stunt” and the Associated 
Charities’ principle of protecting its cases 
from publicity. It’s called “The Twelve 
Opportunities,’ and the point of it is a 
yearly pension instead of a basket of food. 
Page 298. 


POLOGIES to Justice Werner. The 
statement in this column November 22 

that he was “counted out of the New York 
Court of Appeals” was incorrect. Justice 
Werner continues a member of the court. 


He failed of election as chief justice. 


7IDOWS’ pensions at the fore in many 

states. Iowa is paying them, but there’s 
a mix-up regarding the funds, page 310. 
The Maryland conference heard a descrip- 
tion of the working of the Illinois act, but 
decided that private charity could handle 
the situation, page 310. Massachusetts has 
worked out a careful plan for administer- 
ing them under the supervision of the State 
Board of Charity—but in that common- 
wealth they are “non-pauperizing relief”, 
page 285. And the New York commission 
announces it will summon the widows them- 
selves to testify, page 285. 


M ILKMEN have joined the scientists in 

endorsing the standards worked out 
by the New York Milk Committee. Page 
286. 


T a meeting of the “Spugs,” Kate 


Douglas Wiggin put the last touch on 
the Christmas slogans—“Do your Christmas 
swapping early.” 


URVEY readers, of course, 
their shopping long ago. 


finished 


Y this time their presents have all been 
sent. 


Now there has been a | 
and | 


Coffee growing grew less | 


DMINISTERING THE MASSA- 
) CHUSETTS MOTHERS ACT 


MASSACHUSETTS has organized 
the machinery for putting into opera- 
tion the law providing for dependent 
mothers with children—not. alone wid- 
9ws—which went into effect in Septem- 
ber. 
The Massachusetts law differs from 
practically all of the other mothers’ pen- 
sion laws and bills in that it requires 
10 new governmental department or of- 
ficials. 

The work is to be done by the over- 

seers of the poor under the supervision 
of the State Board of Charity. Thus 
for the first time the overseers, who are 
local town officers, are called upon to do 
case work with needy families, and for 
he first time their work comes under the 
supervision of the state board. 
_A special committee ox the state board 
s in charge, with Ada Eliot Sheffield of 
Cambridge as chairman. The actual 
work with the overseers will be done by 
1 corps of women visitors under the di- 
‘ection of Emma W. Lee. Both are ex- 
yerienced charity workers. Mrs. Shef- 
ield has been a member of the Massa- 
shusetts State Board of Charity since 
[909 and was earlier a member of the 
staff of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society. Miss Lee has been gen- 
sral secretary of the Lynn Associated 
Charities and before that was with the 
Boston Associated Charities and the 
Rochester United Charities. 

The Massachusetts law calls upon the 
ocal overseers of the poor to “aid all 
nothers with dependent children under 
fourteen years of age, if such mothers 
ire fit to bring up their children. The 
iid furnished shall be sufficient to enable 
he mothers to bring up the children 
properly in their own homes; and such 
nothers and their children shall not be 
leemed to be paupers by reason of re- 
-eiving aid as aforesaid.” 

In the words of the chairman, “the 
1elp rendered to mothers, although non- 
yauperizing, is relief and not pensions.” 
3efore aiding any mother, the overseers 
ire required by the law to investigate 
eed, fitness, resources, relatives, and to 
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secure all necessary aid which can be se- 
cured from relatives, organizations - or 


individuals. They must visit each fam- 
ily at least once in three months and re- 
consider each case at least once a year. 

The law applies to all dependent 
mothers with children who have lived in 
the commonwealth not less than three 
years. The State Board of Charity 
must report to the legislature upon the 
work done. 

A city or town rendering aid under 
the law will be reimbursed by the state 
for one-third of the amount given, after 
the bills have been approved by the 
State Board of Charity. If the mother 
aided has no legal residence, the city or 
town will be reimbursed, under the same 
condition, for the total amount given. 
Cities and towns may give as much or 
as little aid as they think best, but with- 
out the state board’s approval of their 
action they cannot be reimbursed for 
any part of it. 

It is believed that differences in point 
of view as to case treatment between the 
local overseers and the state board, giv- 
ing rise to frequent consultation, will be 
profitable to both and will bring together 
the relief authorities of the city and of 
the commonwealth in close co-operation. 


“Fatigue and Efficiency” 


THIS LITTLE MAN SHOPPED EARLY, 

THIS LITTLE MAN SHOPPED LATE. 

SLOW POKE GCT “POISONED BY FA- 
TIGUE,” 

EARLY BIRD FARED FUST RATE. 


YLUMUMW IL, 
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\ X JIiDOWS THEMSELVES TO 
TESTIFY ON PENSIONS 

THAT WIDOWED MOTHERS will 
be asked to go direct from their floor- 
scrubbing or washtubs to testify before 
the New York State Commission on 
Relief for Widowed Mothers, was an- 
nounced by Richard M. Neustadt, secre- 
tary of the commission, at a meeting 
of the Association of Neighborhood 
Workers on December 2, 

The commission has ,been examining 
the records of widows’ cases in various 
charitable societies of New York and 
Brooklyn at closed sessions, and later 
held three public hearings at which the 
executives and other prominent officers 
of most of the charitable oyganizations 
made statements. The commission’s re- 
port to the legislature is expected early 
in the New Year. 

While not forecasting its action, Mr. 
Neustadt stated that many members of 
the commission are inclined to regard 
the problem before it as involving more 
far-reaching considerations than that of 
the care of widowed mothers alone. 
They are looking also at the welfare 
of the children, he said, and at the ef- 
fect which their family misfortunes 
have had on their education. 

Mr. Neustadt went so far as to di- 
vulge that the commission would, in all 
probability, recommend specific legisla- 
tion of a new sort. He felt sure that 
the bills which failed of passage in the 
last legislature would not be resurrected. 
It is also possible, he hinted, that the 
commission ‘may ask the legislature to 
continue it for another year. It has 
been rumored that it will seek authority 
to examine into social insurance. 

The Association of Neighborhood 
Workers has asked all of its members, 
who are the headworkers and residents 
of settlements, to gather together what- 
ever material is available on the condi- 
tions under which widowed mothers live 
in their neighborhoods. This informa- 
tion is to be placed in the hands of the 
association’s committee on labor and 
legislation and held subject to the needs 
of the commission. Last spring the as- 
sociation went on record as favoring 
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ENTERPRISE 
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It required little effort for a city to 
show itself human as well as enterpris- 
ing. A happy sequel to the welcome 
was the celebration of “Wabash day,” 
also engineered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, whesi 2,000 businessmen went out 
to the new shops one noon, saw the won- 
ders of modern machinery and took din- 
ner with the workmen. 


ON MILK STANDARDS 


Borper and breed and birth are 


ing obliterated in the milk industry. 
is a ata that before long 
when a mother buys milk for her infant 
she will sioner that its producer has 
mci with scientific authorities and 
ith her own local health officers as to 
what is a ood milk and what is bad. Not 
only that, there is probability that if she 
has ee leg in Toronto and moves to 
Boston or San Francisco o, she will find 
the same standards which she kit be- 
hind her. In other words, scientific, ad- 
ministrative and commercial interests in 
the United States and Canada have 
greed upon definite requirements in the 
scniiiaricns and sale of one of the most 
valuable and abused food products. 
agreed upon are those 
een worked out by the Na- 
esas on Milk Standards, 
nteen experts brought to- 
urpose by the New York 
mmittee. The circle of approval 
mpleted when the International 
De aie Association, consisting of 
of the largest dealers in ‘this 
and Canada, subscribed to the 
requirements at a recent meeting in Chi- 
before the requirements 
been endorsed by the American Pub- 
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hough this approval includes both 

trative and commercial interests, 
can become binding enly 
as they are incorporated into local ordi- 
nances. They have been before the pub- 

c only seven months, yet some fifteen 
arge cities have already expressed an 
intention of adopting them. The New 
York Milk Committee will wage a na- 
tion-wide campaign to secure their gen- 
eral acceptance. 

These standards recognize pasteuriza- 
tion as of primary importance in order 
that all milk shall be safe. Pasteuriza- 
tion is a process for checking fermenta- 
tion and destroying the vitality of germs 
by exposure of the milk to a certain tem- 
perature. It has been discredited, the 
commission contends, because it las 


Common Welfare 


been abused by dealers who have poured 
dirty milk through the machines. The 
commission recommends that the mini- 
mum temperature be made 145 degrees 
Fahrenheit and the holding time thirty 
minutes. 

Not all communities need the same 
milk standards. They vary with the 
location and especially with the size of 
towns. The members of the commis- 
Sion are from places of every size and 
as far apart as Massachusetts and Iowa. 
They have sought to put forth a set of 
standards which will apply generally to 
every part of the country. Besides pas- 
teurization, these regulations refer to 
the labeling and dating of milk, bac- 
terial counts, percentage of fats and 
solids, condition of cows, stables, uten- 
sils, bottling and stores. 

The commission recommends that 
milk be divided into three main grades 
A, B, and C, for both large and small 
communities. But it believes that in 
small places where the milk used is pro- 
duced near at hand there is no need for 
grades B and C. Larger communities 
probably find it necessary to permit the 
sale of Grades A and B, though even 
there Grade C can in time be eliminated. 

Raw milk of Grade A, according to 
the commission’s classification, shall 
come irom cows free from disease as 
determined by tuberculin tests and by 
physical examinations by a qualified vet- 
erinarian. It shall be produced and han- 
dled by employes free from disease as 
determined by medical inspection by a 
qualified physician, under sanitary con- 
ditions such that the bacteria count shall 
not exceed 100,000 per cubic centimeter 
at the time of delivery to the consumer. 

Pasteurized milk, Grade A, shall come 
from cows free from disease and shall 
be produced and handled under such con- 
ditions that the bacteria count at no 
time exceeds 200,000 per cubic -centi- 
meter. All milk of this class-shall be 
pasteurized under official supervision, 
and the bacteria count after pasteuriza- 
tion shall not exceed 10,000 per cubic 
centimeter at the time of delivery to 
the consumer. 

The bacteria count of Grade B milk 
shall at no time exceed 1,000,000 per 
cubic centimeter, nor 50,000 when de- 
livered to the consumer. Grade C milk 
shall include all milk produced under 
conditions such that the bacteria count 
is in excess of 1,000,000 per cubic centi- 
meter, but it shall be pasteurized or 
heated to a higher temperature and shall 
contain less than 50,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter when delivered to the 
customer. It is recommended that this 
milk be used for cooking or manufac- 
turing purposes only. 

With regard to chemical standards the 
commission declares that standard milk 
should contain not less than 8.5 per cent 
of milk solids not fat, and not less than 
325 per cent of milk fat. Standard 
skimmed milk should contain not less 
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than 8.75 per cnt oi milk solids. Stand- 
ard cream should contain not less than 
18 per cent of milk fat and should be 
free from all constituents foreign to 
normal milk. 

Before these standards were worked 
out chaos existed in the control of milk. 
No. successful attempt had been made 
to secure general agreement as to just 
what is good milk and what bad. Each 
community was a law unto itself. 

The endorsement of the International 
Milk Dealers’ Association is expected to 
lead to the adoption of the standards by 
smaller producers and middlemen 
throughout the two countries. The well- 
being of the industry demands that it 
have, to a peculiar degree, the confi- 
dence of the public. Moreover, proper 
milk standards contribute to the control 
of bovine tuberculosis and other cattle 
diseases against which the milk produc- 
er naturally desires to protect himself. 
Competition, it is expected, will there- 
fore furnish a strong incentive to their 
adoption. 

Meanwhile the commission, which is 
responsible for these standards, plans to 
draw up others affecting the manufac- 
ture and sale of butter, ice cream and 
other milk products. It is indeed point- 
ed out that the method of regulating an 
industry which has been exemplified by 
the commission thus far may prove help- 
ful in every branch of the pure food 
campaign. By first working out definite 
standards of excellence and then getting 
those standards adopted by.the en- 
forcers of law and by the industry itself, 
the machinery for protecting the public 
against impurity in food will have been 
very nearly perfected. 


ORE LIBERTY FOR PRISON- 
Mexs AT AUBURN 

As A DIRECT RESULT of - the 
voluntary incarceration in the women’s 


prison at Auburn, N. Y.. of Madeleine 
Z. Doty and Elizabeth Watson, investi- 


gators for the State Commi 
Prison Reform, as reported in 
vey for November 29, John B. y; 
state superintendent of prisons, has or- 
dered a number of changes designed to 
give prisoners greater freedom within 
walls and to allow them to establish and 
maintain normal relationships with 
other people. 

One is the extension of the letter- 
writing privilege. Heretofore no letters 
could be written during the first two 
weeks of imprisonment and only one a 
month aiter that. Superintendent Riley 
directs that newcomers shall now be en- 
couraged to write to relatives or friends 
as soon as they arrive. 

Another change permits prisoners to 
talk in the shops and at meal times, 
instead of for only fifteen minutes a day 
as heretofore. 

The custom of locking new arrivals 
in cells for fourteen days or longer 
Superintendent Riley regards as cruel 
and unwarranted and orders its discon- 
tinuance at once. He declares also that 
continuous confinement of all inmates 
from 4:30 p. m. to 6:20 a. m., and or 
Sundays from 12:15 to the next morn- 
ing is “ample punishment forthe most 
hardened criminal.” 

A more liberal supply of water is an- 
other innovation. Heretofore, the sup- 
ply has been limited to one cup during 
the eighteen hours of every twenty- 
four when the girls are not in the work- 
shop. Superintendent Riley observes 
that pitchers cost little and water noth- 
ing. “Why should not each room be 
supplied with a pitcher of water?” he 
asks. 

The censorship and mutilation of 
newspapers is ordered stopped. 


“T have sometimes had misgivings as 
to the wisdom of allowing newspapers 
to be circulated in prisons, but if it is to 
be permitted I do not think much will be 
accomplished by censoring newspapers 
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Larimer in the 
Fort Wayne News 


that circulate among the general public,” 
said Superintendent Riley. 

These reforms were outlined in letters 
written by Mr. Riley to Warden Ratti- 
gan of Auburn, and apply only to that 
prison. They came as a result of the 
criticisms made by Miss Doty and Miss 
Watson in conversations with the sup- 
erintendent. The report of the State 
Commission for Prison Reform has not 
yet been submitted. 

The superintendent declared also that 
he would recommend to the legislature 
the immediate erection of a new prison 
for women. 


OJOURNER TRUTH’S WORK 
, YMARCHING ON 


Grorce J. KNeEELANnp tells, in his 
book on Commercialized Prostitution in 
New York, of two small girls and two 
boys seen standing on a tenement stoop 
when a man came up and rang one of 
the bells. As he did so the children 
snickered and whispered to one another. 
They knew that the bell rang in the 
apartment on the second floor rear: 
that the woman who came to the door, 
in a loose kimono with a mass of yel- 
low hair and painted cheeks, was a pros- 
titute, and that many other men with 
the same furtive eye and hesitating man- 
ner had passed through that door on 
other afternoons and nights. 
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If these children happened to be white, 
and if the environment in which they 
lived finally led them into immorality 
and they were brought to the Children’s 
Court, they would probably find a num- 
ber of reforming institutions glad to 
receive them. But if they were colored 
the chances are at least five to two that 
they would find no door open to them 
and that they would have to be returned 
to the tenement stoop and the daily 
march of lecherous men. 

Most private institutions refuse to 
shelter colored children who are delin- 
quent. The State Training School for 
Girls at Hudson can accommodate only 
a small number of those committed by 
the court. Altogether there’ is possible 
provision for about forty of the one 
hundred or more delinquent colored 
girls who are annually in need of insti- 
tutional’ care in New York city. Re- 
cently Thomas D. Walsh, superinten- 
dent of the Society ‘for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, said: “It will 
be futile to take the case of a young 
colored girl to the Children’s Court at 
this time, owing to a lack of provision 
for delinquent colored girls in any exist- 
ing institution.” 

To meet this need a campaign has been 
under way for a year to erect the So- 
journer Truth House. This, it is pro- 
posed, will be a home for delinquent 


colored girls in some suburban neigh- 
borhood. _ 

The name has been chosen to honor 
Sojourner Truth, who labored during 
the dark days of her race’s bondage to 
secure freedom for her people and, when 
that had been won, lived to nearly ninety 
years of age teaching them economy and 
neatness. The campaign is in the hands 
of a committee of which Mrs. George 
W. Seligman is chairman. A little over 
one-third of the $15,000 necessary is 
still to be raised. 

Not long ago six young colored girls 
appeared in court one morning before 
Judge Franklin C. Hoyt. Two were re- 
turned to their mothers, three were 
placed in the custody of private famil- 
ies, and\.one was turned over to the 


“Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Children. For none ‘of them was the 
desired institutional care available. 


UBLIC LOANS FOR BUILDING 
Prow-rricen HOMES 


A PLAN to use public money in 
the erection of sanitary dwellings of 
low rental for unskilled wase-earners in 
the national capital, is proposed by Edith 
Elmer Wood, a member of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty, which is backing the 
measure designed to eliminate alley 
dwellings and turn alleys into minor 
streets. 

Miss Wood believes that if dwellers 
are to be turned out of alley houses, 
some provision for sanitary and rea- 
sonable priced housing must be made 
for them. Unless this is done she fears 
raising of rents, overcrowding of streets 
and the formation of new slums, per- 
haps as bad as the old ones. It is sug- 
gested that the government loan prin- 
ciple, which has been used for years in 
Great Britain and Germany, should be 
applied here. 

In line with:this point of view, a bill 
has been introduced by Representative 
Boreland, of Kansas City, authorizing 
the district commi s‘oners to issue bonds 
not exceeding $10000.000—not more 
than $1,009,009 in one year—to provide 
funds to be loaned to “non-commercial 
building associations,” whose purpose 
and management may be, upon investi- 
gation, approved by the commissioners. 

The act defines a non-commercial 
building association as one whose ar- 
ticles of incorporation prohibit the pay- 
ment of any interest or dividend at a 
rate exceeding 5 per cent. 

The District of Columbia is to be pro- 
tected from loss by a first mortgage on 
the real estate and improvements owned 
by the associaticn, by l'miting the period 
of the loan to forty years, by represen- 
tation on the board of directors, and by 
reserving the right to pass on the plans 
of all buildings and the rents to be 
charged. The bill stipulates that interest 
on any loan made by the comissioners 
shall not exceed 4 per cent, but shall be 
sufficient to enable the loan to be made 
without loss, and that a sinking fund 
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shall be provided for repayment of the 
loan at the expiration of the time set. 

' The proponents of this measure are 
anxious that attention shall not be dis- 
tracted from the alley bill, and accord- 
ingly are making no plans to push the 
loan bill in any way that m’ght diminish 
the chances for securing the passage of 
the alley bill. 


APID RECRUITING OF POLICE- 
WOMEN 


Canapa’s becoming interested in 
policewomen. Alice Stebbins Wells, Po- 
licewoman No. 1 of Los Angeles, who 
has just returned from a trip across the 
border, explained the growth of the 
movement and the good which it is be- 
lieved policewomen can do, to the Duke 
‘of Connaught, governor-general of the 
dominion. The latter declared his firm 
belief that every city would be benefited 
by having plain clothes women as well as 
plain clothes men. 

Toronto was the first Canadian city 
to appoint women to the police force 
with full power. It now has two such 
officials. Ottawa has recently given po- 
lice power to two women. At present 
their salaries are paid by a private or- 
ganization, but it is expected that their 
names will appear on the city payroll 
soon. Peterborough, Montreal, St. John 
and Halifax are actively interested in 
the movement. 

In the United States the number of 
cities and towns which have placed 
women on the police force with full or 
partial power is increasing so rapidly 
that it is no longer possible to keep 
count. Chicago, of course, is the recent 
shining example. Within the past two 
months San Francisco has changed its 
charter so as to admit women to the 
force without meeting the physical re- 


quirements which apply to men. Three 
women have already been appointed. 
Fargo and Grand Forks, No. Dak.; 


Topeka, Kansas; Ottawa, Ill.; and Kan- 
sas City are other places which have re- 
cently entrusted police power to women. 

To what extent the movement has 
been favored in Europe is not a matter 
of record. It is said there are police 
women in Sweden. Mrs. Wells has re- 
ceived inquiries into the nature of po- 
licewomen’s work here from Austria, 
England and other countries. 


GAIN THE LA FOLLETTE- 
PETERS BILL 


ONE MorE milestone has been 
passed by the LaFollette-Peters bill lim- 
iting the hours of women’s work in the 
District of Columbia. The bill is safely 
out of the House Committee on Labor 
and has just been reported favorably to 
the House by Representative Lewis of 
Maryland, chairman of the committee. 
This “model bill” prepared and intro- 
duced at the request of the National 
Consumers’ League is already familiar 
to readers of THe Survey. In addition 
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Spalding in Montgomery Advertiser, 


A DULL THUD COMING ABOUT DECEMBER 25 


to prohibiting the employment of women 
more than eight hours in any one day 
or more than forty-eight hours in any 
one week, the measure provides that no 
girl under eighteen years of age may 
be employed in any manufacturing, me- 
chanical or mercantile establishment, 
laundry, hotel or restaurant, telegraph 
or telephone establishment, or by any 
express or transportation company be- 
fore seven o'clock in the morning or 
after six o’clock in the evening of any 
one day. Penalties are provided for vio- 
lation and a board of three inspectors, 
two of them women, is created to carry 
out the purposes of the legislation. 

It was just about a year ago that the 
LaFollette-Peters bill started on_ its 
journey through Congress. Tue Sur- 
vey has followed its progress in various 
issues dating back to Decemher 21, 1912, 
when it was first submitted to the Sen- 
ate in its present form by Senator La- 
Follette of Wisconsin. Nine hearings 
were held on the bill by Senate and 
House committees last winter. It passed 
the Senate in February but never 
reached the goal of enactment. In spite 
of the united efforts of its friends it 
was blockaded by the House committee 
on the District of Columbia and beaten 
on the home stretch by its opponents in 
the Sixty-second Congress. 

In the present session the bill, rein- 
troduced in exactly the same form, has 
had an auspicious beginning. It passed 


the Senate in July and now, freed by 
the House Committee on Labor it awaits 
the action of the representatives. At 
this critical juncture it needs the help 
of all its supporters. 


EA VIEW—THE NEW TUBERCU- 
LOSIS HOSPITAL 


With the dedication of Sea View, 
the new four million dollar tuberculosis 
hospital for New York City at Castle- 
ton Corners, Staten Island, a signifi- 
cant institution’ began its career. For 
in point of equipment, capacity, and 
management, the hospital is hardly sec- 
ond even to the famous hospitals of 
Europe. This was the opinion of speak- 
ers at the recent dedication who had 
studied the European institutions. 

Sea View is completely equipped as 

a general hospital and could be used as 
such at a moment’s notice. The plant 
includes twenty buildings, for service as 
wards, surgical and pathological pur- 
poses, and for administration. 
No effort has been spared to make 
the hospital complete, comfortable, and 
beautiful. 1,100 patients can be accom- 
modated at one time. Dr. E. S. Mc- 
Sweeney is superintendent 

The cases received at Sea View will 
not be patients of the vagrant type. 
These will be cared for as heretofore in 
special hospitals or at Blackwell’s Is- 
land. 
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Sea View aims rather to meet the 
needs of an intermediate class, higher 
in the social scale, self-respecting, who 
would not mingle with the vagrant class, 
yet who require assistance in securing 
medical care and treatment. The hos- 
pital is thus unique in its intermediate 


position and will bridge the wide and 
serious gap between costly sanatoria and 
purely charitable institutions. Incur- 
able as well as curable cases will be re- 
ceived. Cases will be segregated and 
assigned by the Tuberculosis Hospital 
Admission Bureau. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHT PARTS OF THIS TOY WERE GLUED TOGETHER BY 
LITTLE GERMAN CHILDREN 


TEACHES—BY FLORENCE KELLEY 


A FIVE CENT TOY AND THE TWO MORALS IT 


THE toy which heads this arti- 
cle I bought for a nickel in a corner gro- 
cery in one of the poorest streets in New 
York city. It came from the Thiringen 
forest, paid its traveling expenses 
across the ocean, 35 per cent tariff duty, 
a profit to the importer, and another to 
the corner grocer. 

What wages can have been paid to 
the man who cut the wood for its 
twenty-eight parts, and to the children 
who glued them together and packed 
the toy for shipment? 

Standing in the window of the shabby 
little grocery, the toy looked most at- 
tractive. A busy nurse on her way to 
visit a little girl, five years old, ill with 
measles, quarantined, bored and lonely, 
bought a duplicate of the original, think- 
ing to give pleasure to her sorry little 
patient. So long as the child contented 
herself with fingering the toy, the pleas- 
ure lasted. But it came to a sudden 
end at the first attempt to put the tub 
to the uses for which tubs are supposed 
to exist. For the tub first leaked, and 
then fell apart when water was put 
in it. 

It was not made for use. It was 
created merely to be sold. 


Few sorrows are more poignant than 
the grief of a young child at the wreck 
of a cherished new toy; and the kind- 
ness is akin to cruelty which expresses 
itself in so perishable a gift to so eager 
a recipient. 

Two morals attach themselves to this 
humble plaything. Two questions are 
raised by it. Cannot we develop for 
the children whose every penny spent 
for toys represents a sacrifice by their 
parents, a supply better worth having, 
less perishable and equally attractive? 
And have we not an urgent duty to 
inform ourselves of the sources of the 
general toy supply? 

This year, for the first time, it is 
illegal to make toys in the tenement 
houses of New York. This year, for 
the first time, no so-called hygienic 
dolls are in preparation in overcrowded 
and unwholesome dwellings in congested 
districts, from which in former years 
came quantities of shapeless cotton- 
batting creatures, covered with cotton 
cloth, to represent Brownies. 

The chief recommendation of these 
toys for the youngest children was that 
they were said to be both unbreakable 
and incapable of doing the baby harm. 


This year the latter assurance will, for 
the first time, be accurate as to all that 
part of the supply which comes from 
New York city. 

One state has in this way registered 
its growing appreciation of the duty of 
ascertaining the sources of the toy sup- 
ply, and making it safe so far as the 
children who use the toys are concerned. 

In regard to the children who produce 
toys, New York state has this year for- 
bidden their employment in the tene- 
ments before their fourteenth birthday. 
This is an attempt to make the toy sup- 
ply harmless in relation to the school 
children in wage-earning families. 

This year for the first time, however, 
comes an appeal from Europe that we 
interest ourselves in the European 
sources of our Christmas gifts for chil- 
dren. 

In the Thiiringen forest there is no 
effective check upon the labor of the 
youngest children under the sweating 
system. Little ones of kindergarten 
age can be turned to account for gluing 
together the innumerable parts of the 
fragile playthings. There is no factory 
inspection of the industry, because there 
are virtually no factories. 

This is a cottage industry, most at- 
tractive to the eye of American travel- 
lers, who imagine that the children work 
at their pleasure in the intervals of out- 
door play in one of the loveliest regions 
of Germany. In reality, however, the 
situation is essentially the same as it 
has been in our own tenement house 
industries. Sleep, play, and school at- 
tendance all suffer during the rush sea- 
son when orders pour in with time limits 
attached, and all the normal life of the 
family yields under the pressure of the 
demand of the export trade: 

Now we are the export trade. 

If we insist that we want toys made 
by older people getting a wage suffi- 
cient to maintain their families, without 
making drafts upon kindergarten and 
primary school, we can get them when- 
ever we make our demand sufficiently 
urgent. 

This year’s supply was long since 
shipped from the toy-making communi- 
ties on the Continent, but the American 
orders for Christmas, 1914, will be given 
in February. We are urgently besought 
to impress between now and February 
upon American importers the fact that 
there is in our country a new and ef- 
fective preference for toys made under 
conditions good for the health, intelli- 
gence and welfare of the juvenile work- 
ers, whether they work in America or 
in Europe. 

Unfortunately the proposed amend- 
ment was cut out of the new tariff law 
which would, if enacted, exclude the 
products of the labor of children below 
the age of fourteen years. Until that 
amendment can be carried, the task will 
rest upon the shopping public. 
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CONOMIC ASPECTS OF HOOKWORM DISEASE IN 
PORTO RICO—BY MAJ. BAILEY K. ASHFORD, M. D. 


THE ISLAND OF Porto Rico, 
with 3,606 square miles of territory and 
1,120,000 inhabitants, is almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the culture of sugar, 
tobacco, coffee and fruit, named in the 
order of their importance 
sugar in the coast lands, tobacco in the 
foothills and some mountain valleys, and 
coffee in the mountainous regions. As 
fully three-fourths of the labor on the 
island is agricultural, the output of each 
plantation depends largely upon the lab- 
oring capacity of those engaged in till- 
ing the soil. 

Given the fact that all vegetation is 
luxuriant and that no serious natural 
conditions hinder the raising of large 
crops, a study of the great scourge of 
the laboring classes, uncinariasis, will 
throw light upon the economic develop- 
ment of Porto Rico during the past fif- 
teen years, perhaps through centuries 
preceding this period. 

The value of the coffee crop in 1897, 
American gold, was $7,492,453; that of 
sugar $2,456,898; and that of tobacco 
$732,117. Coffee formed 70 per cent of 
the value of all exports in 1895-97, and 
41 per cent of all cultivated land was 
devoted to its production. 

In 1910 the value of sugar exported 
had increased to $23,545,922, represent- 
ing over 60 per cent of all products 
leaving the island; tobacco had in- 
creased to $5,664,128, but coffee had 
fallen to $5,669,602. : 


Sugar, Mainstay of the People 


Thus we see sugar today the life- 
viving product of Porto Rico, with an 
increase of seventeen-fold its value 
since 1897; tobacco, a promising indus- 
try which is seven and one-half times 
4s important as formerly, and coffee a 
Jecadent industry which has but 75 per 
cent of the value it possessed in the 
lays of Spain. 

Sugar rose in value when it came un- 
Jer the protective tariff of the United 
States. Coffee fell when Spain’s pre- 
ferential tariff was removed, and al- 
though the bean was of a superior class, 
t was unknown and unappreciated in the 
only free market open to it, the United 
States, where it had to compete with 
cheap grades. : 

The output of sugar was enormously 
increased by improved methods of cul- 
‘ure and by great mills, now among the 
largest of their kind in the world. Cof- 
fee culture has progressed little, if any, 
in improved methods; first, because, 
from the nature of the industry, machin- 
ery plays an unimportant part in its 
preparation for the market; second, be- 
cause the coffee planters were so poor 
that they were unable to keep their 
estates at anywhere near their full pro- 


in 1912; — 


ductive capacity, the bushes needing 
manual attention continually to increase 
the output. The value of the crop of- 
ten barely sufficed to pay interest on 
the mortgages and was totally insuf- 
ficient to meet the expense of improve- 
ments, especially as loans could with 
great difficulty be floated. 

Sugar rose to the surface in an era 
of increasing prosperity, unhampered 
by any convulsion of Nature, and fav- 
ored by the influences above cited. Cof- 
fee planters were surprised by the war 
in the midst of speculation and bor- 
rowing. Their estates, not to say the 
ripening crop, heavily mortgaged, were 
damaged one year after the American 
occupation by a disastrous hurricane 
which in a day dashed to the ground 
the coffee bushes and, worst of all, the 
shade trees necessary for the superior 
quality of the bean. Thus was pre- 
cluded the resuscitation of former crop 
values for at least five years. 

Sugar lands and, to a less extent to- 
bacco plantations, bereft of shade, and 
bathed by a hot sun, are notoriously 
poorer culture grounds for Necator 
Americanus (hookworm) than are lands 
adapted to the cultivation of coffee. 
They are far drier, being well ploughed 
and well drained whereas coffee groves, 
well shaded, always sopping and gener- 
ally undrained, and, above all, far more 
densely worked, are among the most per- 
fect culture grounds for this parasite 
in the world. 

Moreover, the laborers in sugar es- 


A-SUGAR PLANTATION, 


Note the distance from the mountains 
and the sharp delineation between coast 
and highlands. 


tates are chiefly Negroes who are rela- 
tively immune to uncinariasis. They are 
better paid, better housed, and better 
clothed than the poor white coffee labor- 
er, whose constitution is weakened by 
chilling damp winds, insufficient cloth- 
ing, insufficient and improper food, and 
general poverty and wretchedness. 

The result has been that the lands 
previously cultivated in tobacco and cof- 
fee, have been encroached upon by 
sugar wherever possible; that tobacco, 
increasing in importance, has seized up- 
on coffee lands which are thus materi- 
ally diminished in area and driven to 
the mountain fastnesses where they are 
generally isolated by lack of roads over 
which to bring their products to the 
coast. 


The Coffee Industry 


In view of these facts it is easy to 
understand why the coffee crop in 1901 
was valued at but $1,678,765. In 1904, 
in part due to some recuperation of the 
coffee groves after the hurricane, in part 
to better prices, it was valued at $3,- 
903,257. Since 1904 the area of land 
under cultivation for coffee has steadily 
diminished and yet the crop has as stead- 
ily increased, until in 1910 it was valued 
at $5,669,902. This means practically 
but one thing: increase in production, 
not great but perceptible. 

Anyone who knows anything about 
Porto Rico will realize instantly the 
precarious condition of her commercial 
future when he reflects that upon one 
product, sugar, and upon the market 
price of that product, depends the is- 
land’s prosperity. Sugar is today, rela-, 
tively speaking, where coffee was in 
1897. Let the duty on sugar fall, and 
tobacco, which is as yet a weak indus- 
try, and coffee, which is a decadent one, 
must together support the island. 

Today sugar is the mainstay of Porto 
Rico but it is far from being the work- 
ingman’s ideal crop. Only rich men and 
powerful corporations can grind sugar. 
Only the big financiers can supply these 
mills with enough cane to make them 
pay. Coffee is the country gentleman’s 
crop, the poor man’s crop, the Porto 
Rican’s crop. Even when coffee brought 
but seven and a half millions of dollars 
a year to Porto Rico, the jibaro, or poor 
white coffee laborer, was better off. His 
dollar ‘‘went further.” Coffee holdings 
are small holdings and well distribute 
wealth here. Why is coffee so depressed 
now when every other industry is boom- 
ing? The answer of coffee planters is 
concise: “There is no coffee’! What 
they mean is that the per-acre produc- 
tion is utterly inadequate. 

Thus we can establish the inseparable 
relation of the health of the coffee lab- 
orer to the welfare of the industry. 
Thus we, as medical men, can justly 
lay claim to a share in the awakening 
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of that industry which in its palmy days 
brought happiness and contentment to 
the people of Porto Rico. For in 1904 
a campaign was instituted against 
“anemia” or uncinariasis, the chief cause 
of the invaliding of the Porto Rican 
laborer, especially of the coffee laborer, 
which has culminated in the successful 
treatment of 30J,000 persons of this 
class. No Porto Rican can refuse the 
forty or fifty physicians, whose efforts 
through seven years have accomplished 
this result, a part of the credit for the 
financial betterment of his people after 
this tremendous campaign. 

Dividing the island into the muni- 
cipalities bordering on the coast and 
those of the interior, we find that out 
of a total population of 618,871 per- 
sons in coast municipalities, 117,898, or 
19 per cent have been treated for uncin- 
ariasis in the interior; of a population 
of 334,572, 130,980 or 39 per cent were 
so treated. Over fifty thousand persons 
were migratory and_ their residence 
could not be fixed. The unit of divis- 
ion, politically speaking, is the muni- 
cipality, as is the county in the United 
States, but, topographically speaking, 
while the twenty-four interior muni- 
cipalities are in the highlands, chiefly 
devoted to coffee culture and secondar- 
ily to tobacco, a large part of the area 


MOUNTAIN STREAMS FED FROM WATER-SOAKED COFFEE PLANTATIONS, 
THESE MOUNTAINS CEASE TO FILL THE STREAMS AND THEY SOON DRY UP 


of a coast municipality is apt to extend 
well back into the mountains, and is of 
course, given over to coffee. So it may 
be said, without fear of error, that not 
over one-tenth of those seeking treat- 
ment for their anemia were sugar lab- 
orers, not over one-fifth were tobacco 
workers and the rest came from coffee 
groves. 


Rehabilitation of Coffee 


In the rehabilitation of this coffee in- 
dustry only one plan is feasible: to in- 
crease per-acre production. To do this 
a workingman capable of 100 per cent of 
labor daily is needed. This will be im- 
possible until anemia among his class 
is thoroughly under control. 

He is a tiller of the soil, pure and 
simple, living by sufferance in a rude hut 
he built himself on ground which he 
does not own. E 
is powerless to save a cent of his earn- 
ings and, as Weyl, expert of the United 
States Department of Commerce and 
Labor says, it would be a crime for him 
to attempt. to save. When not a vic- 
tim of anemia, he is usually a well- 
nourished, well-built man of medium 
stature, reserved, deeply suspicious of 
strangers, unschooled but astute, gen- 
erous and respectful. Eliminating an- 
emia, his diseases are few, as are his 


With a large family he 


vices. He is long-suffering and, above 
all, hardworking, but his methods of 
labor are primitive and wasteful. He is 
totally dependent upon the outcome of 
the crop he labors to realize. Not be- 


ing a landowner, unable to perform any 


other class of work, and unable to read 
and wr.te, he looks to the planter he 
serves for protection and initiative. 

In the mcuntains he is white and a 
coffee laborer. On the coast he is 
more frequently a Negro or a mulatto, 
notwithstanding the tendency of late 
years for the white coffee laborer to 
work in sugar fields during the inactive 
season in coffee plantations. His food 
is confined practically to native vege- 
tables and fruits, with rice, codfish, cof- 
fee and condiments. His diet lacks ani- 
mal proteids and fats and would be con- 
sidered below par in Europe and North 
America. Take away his wage and he 
lives from hand to mouth on native 
fruits and vegetables, for rice, codfish 
and condiments he must buy. 

That Spain’s protection of coffee 
merely brought about a value of seven 
and a half millions of dollars in 1897, 
when in 1911 five and a half millions 
were rendered by far less coffee land 
without any protection and with the 
stormy past already recounted, must be 
considered notable. Something was cer- 


STRIPPED OF THEIR TREES AND BUSHES, 


Health 


tainly missing. When we. consider 
that from 1890 to 1899 the percentage of 
deaths from anemia to the total death 
rate gradually climbed from 13 to 224, 
when we take in‘o account the testimony 
of druggists and physicians practicing 
in those days to the effect that they 
flourished because of the generous sums 
spent to secure medicine and med.cal 
attendance by the laborer, when we rea- 
fize that when 15 per cent of the total 
death rate is due to anemia, the average 
hemoglobin of the laborer is not far 
from. 50 or 60 per cent, we cannot but 
see that Spain's best endeavor fell short 
for lack of medical co-operation. Could 
sugar have attained a value of $25,090,- 
000 a year with a laborer whose hemog- 
lobin is but 60 per cent? We believe 
not—decidedly not! A sugar planter 
fights shy of a physical wreck when he 
is looking for his laborers, for the work 
is hard and requires strong men. 


Prevalence of Disease 


When we Americans first landed in 
Porto Rico our attention was attracted 
by the muddy yellow color of the aver- 
age country laborer. At its worst an- 
emia is really a rare cause of death in 
Europe and North America. Even 
severe cases are apparently not very 
common; the condition found usually 
is simply one which causes a diminution 
in the laboring capacity of the individu- 
al. But in Porto Rico, with about 300 
people to the square mile, with ideal 
cultural conditions for the larvae, and 
with small coffee estates in whose shady 
groves hundreds of barefooted workers 
daily congregate, clear ng underbrush or 
picking coffee and evermore befouling 
the soil, each laborer receives a daily 
dose of Necator Americanus, a series of 
multiple infections, that fairly break 
through the most impervious natural 
immunity and leave an entire class an- 
emic with a frightful death rate, impos- 
sible to comprehend outside of Porto 
Rico. 

When it can be said that 30 per cent 
of all deaths actually occurred from an- 
emia in 1900 and that 60 per cent or 
more of these occurred in the mountains, 
that two cf every hundred died yearly 
of uncinariasis, could anyone have any 
lingering doubt about the physical con- 
dition of the other ninety-eight who 
lived and were infected under the same 
conditions as the two unfoftunates who 
lost their lives! 

To be more explicit, the hemoglobin 
of 577 persons presenting themselves 
for treatment in Bayamon dispensary, 
in 1904, and taken at random, averaged 
43.09 per cent. This was at the very 
beginning of our campaign and is an 
especially valuable note because Baya- 
mon is a coast town where anemia 
should have been least prominent. 


In the six years’ campaign in which | 


287,528 persons were treated, 3.99 per 
cent were very light.cases, 20.39 per 
cent light, 44.90 per cent medium, 25.05 
intense and 4.68 per cent very intense. 
There was 89 per cent unclass fied. Our 
classification by hemoglobin percentage 
was as follows: “ 

Between 60 per cent and normal, a 
light or very light case. 


COFFEE LABORERS HUT WHICH HE BUILDS ENTIRELY OF MATERIAL FROM THE PALM TREE 


Between 30 and 60 per cent, a medium 
or moderate case. ‘ 

Below 30 per cent an intense or a very 
intense case. The clinical estimate of 
the grade of the disease was as follows: 

A light case: “An _ individual, pre- 
viously vigorous, and energetic, grad- 
ually finds himself losing in strength and 
inclination to work, w.th symptoms of 
dyspepsia and, perhaps, a faint pallor. 
To his friends and neighbors he is ‘run 
down. To unfriendly eyes he is ‘lazy 
and good-for-nothing.’” 

A moderate case: “A moderately 
anemic individual, with minus activ ty 
of mind and body. The patient looks 
and feels definitely sick. There is no 
longer mere disinclination to work but 
partial inability. He is pale, exertion 
brings on throbbing of arteries and pal- 
pitation of the heart; sudden changes 
of position, sudden dizziness, He is half 
narcotized, as it were.” 

An intense case: “The patient has 
arrived at: that stage when a fatal ter- 
mination may occur at any time. Ex- 
treme pallor, edematous extremities, 
dilated heart,” etc. 

When we remember that 30 per cent 
of the cases treated were “intense,” 
that 45 per cent were “moderate,” we 
can see how sick has been the laboring 
class of Porto Rico. 

From earliest colonial days this un- 
recognized disease has been resnons‘ble 
for the unjust charge of the full- 
blooded European that the Porto Rican 
laborer was indolent, and only after 
a tremendous cyclone which threw 
the coffee worker upon his own resour- 
ces was the mask snatched from the face 
of one of the most pitiful situations 
known to medical history. Urged by 
planter, by insular government, by the 
American people to arise and work, he 
could only lie down to die, incapable 
at last, of responding even to dire ne- 
cessity. 

Anemia, thus weakening the resist- 
ance of a defenseless and poverty- 


stricken class, obviously affects labor- 
er, land-owner, and state. 


The Sick Laborer 


Uncinariasis reduces the earning ca- 
pacity of the laborer. Many times he 
is paid for the work he accomplishes in 
a day. This is eminently true of coffee 
picking where he receives from ten to 
fifteen cents per “almud” or conventional 
boxfull. Some planters have two sets 
of day wages, one for a healthy man and 
another, much lower, for an anemic. 
Incidentally, they state that they lose 
money on the anemic, even at the lower 
wage, but have not the heart to turn him 
off, and so they retain him in the hope 
that he may be cured and swell the num- 
bers of the not-too-numerous workers. 

The disease also saps’ his all-too- 
scanty wage through the purchase of 
medicines and, in some cases, through 
doctor’s fees. The amount of patent 
“blood restorers” sold in Porto Rico in 
past years is astonishing. This ghoulish 
industry saw its best days when finance 
here was at its lowest ebb after the cy- 
clone. Doctors could not _ possibly 
reach the sick country dwellers even 
had they wanted to do so, for the muni- 
cipal doctor has on an average 15,000 
people to attend, often more. These 
were practically all indigent and 70 per 
cent were more or less sick. They lived 
not in towns or hamlets but in every 
nook and cranny of the municipality, 
nine-tenths of whose population was dis- 
tributed throughout the rural districts, 
unapproachable by roads and generally 
reached only over breakneck trails. 
More than five trips a day to the out- 
lying dwellings of the sick was impos- 
sible and only a few fortunate ones had 
a modest fee to tempt a physician’s call. 
The rest had to depend upon the lying 
promises of patent medicines and char- 
latans. 

Anemia clogs his mentality and re- 
duces his spirit. “Over all the varied 
symptoms with which the unfortunate 
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jibaro, infected by uncinaria, is plagued, 
hangs the pall of a drowsy intellect, of 
a mind that has received a stunning 
blow. There is a hypochondria- 
cal, melancholy, hopeless expression, 
which in severe cases deepens to ap- 
parent dense stupidity, with indifference 
to surroundings and lack of all ambi- 
tion.” Such people are unable to act on 
their own initiative and have to be driv- 
en to work and told each thing separate- 
ly several times before they understand. 

The, disease prevents the laborer from 
avoiding infection. The earnings of a 


family averaged in 1904, according to. 


Weyl, considerably less than $100 a year 
and there was work available only four 
days in the week, on an average. ‘Nine 
months of the year the majority had no 
steady work and during the other three 
months or at the time of the coffee har- 
vest, the whole family was employed 
and payment was made, in coffee plan- 
tations at least, according to amounts 
picked. If the picking was 50 per cent 
of the normal there was a loss of 50 per 
cent directly traceable to disease. 

Should every cent of these diminished 
earnings be spent for food his ration 
would still be inadequate for his work- 
ing necessities, and therefore shoes 
were an impossible luxury. His miser- 
able physical and mental condition, lack 
of market from impassable roads, lack 
of beasts of burden on which to trans- 
port, and of utensils with which to work, 
made cultivation of garden patches out 
of the question. 

Coffee laborers, sick with anemia are 
not wanted on sugar plantations where 
there is less chance of infection and bet- 
ter pay. Thus his infirmity peonizes 
him and binds him to the coffee grove. 


Earning Capacity 


If the roaming coffee picker earn but 
a scant 50 per cent of what he should 
earn in health, those regularly employed 
living under practically the same condi- 
tions, could not be expected to earn 
more. As a matter of fact, even with 
the ridiculous wage paid in 1904 (thirty 
cents) the planter lost money in inef- 
ficient labor. I made a visit about two 
years ago to a coffee plantation, so re- 
mote from the anemia stations that the 
laborers were nearly all uncured an- 
emics. The planter told me that he was 
thoroughly discouraged and was about to 
give up. He had 1,800 acres of the best 
coffee land, much of which he could not 
afford to put under cultivation owing to 
the miserably insufficient output of the 
part already cultivated, and that he cal- 
culated his loss from sick laborers at 
about 50 per cent. 

It was then afternoon and harvest 
time, the pickers were returning from 
the plantation and depositing their day’s 
collection in the mill. I stationed myself 
at the door and asked each one what his 
picking had amounted to on that day, 
having first established the normal 
amount which they should have picked 
per man. The average of some two 
hundred laborers was 50 per cent short 
of what it should have been, or two 
almudes a day. The amount received 
for a boxful, or almud, varies with the 
abundance of berries, but on that day 
was 12¥4 cents an almud. So here were 


two hundred people who had lost $50 in 
one day. Seeing these poor, rain-be- 
dribbled, muddy, barefooted anemics, 
one wondered how in Heaven’s name 
they had ever carried in the coffee they 
had picked; as a matter of fact, some 
stated that they had been helped by 
stronger comrades. Of these pickers 
many were pointed out to me as regu- 
larly employed peons of the estate work- 
ing for a day’s wage‘and these were in- 
distinguishable from the rest. as far as 
the degree of their anemia went. When 
the incentive to make as large a pick- 
ing as possible could produce 50 per 
cent of a healthy man’s output, can we 
expect that peons working by the day 
and in the same physical condition 
should yield more for a wage? 


Scarcity of Coffee Workers 


There is at present a scarcity of labor 
among coffee plantations. Many good 
laborers have left to seek employment 
in the sugar and tobacco: fields where 
the pay is- better. But the men who 
leave are cured anemics who otherwise 
would not be acceptable to the sugar 
estates. The result is that the planter 
in the mountains has to pay a higher 
wage than before and still struggle with 
anemics. 

In a country where so large a per- 
centage of the inhabitants live from 
hand to mouth without a cent saved for 
emergencies, in the presence of a dis- 
ease which palpably affected 70 per cent 
of the rural laborers and caused, in 
1900, 12,000 deaths, the resources of 
that country are strained to provide for 
them. About half the taxes are turned 
into the insular treasury for,roads, edu- 
cation, etc. Local roads, street clean- 
ing, and other purely municipal expend- 
itures have to be provided by the muni- 
cipality. Were this municipality to pro- 
vide for the proper treatment of all 
their indigent sick, including expend- 
itures for medicines it would irremedi- 
ably go bankrupt. 

As a matter of fact the paltry sums 
appropriated for this purpose never 


have met the situation. In many muni-’ 


cipalittes the proposals to furnish medi- 
cine for indigents were bid upon by lo- 
cal pharmacists and in a month or so 
the entire amount for the fiscal year 
was spent. Even these sums of money, 
not large and not always wisely spent, 
represented, nevertheless, a great effort 
on the part of a poor town. The labor- 
ers employed by the government are apt 
to be the more anemic, the best having 
been absorbed by the plantations. In 
fact, very sick men were employed by 
the government on roads at enormous 
expense at the time when it was sup- 
posed that their condition resulted from 
starvation and as a measure of relief to 
the poor. No one can ever know what 
percentage of these appropriations was 
lost from inefficient labor. 

When all is said it is plain that to per- 
mit the coffee industry to die out in 
Porto Rico is unnecessary and harmful. 
It is to manv minds the crop of crops 
for Porto Rico and its loss will ulti- 
mately spell ruin to sugar and tobac- 
co for these Antillan islands, bared of 
trees, become subject to lone droughts 
and torrential washouts. This has ac- 


tually happened on the _ south: coast 
where a three to six million dollar ir- 
rigation project is seeking to save Guay- 
ama, Salinas and Ponce sugar. The 
mountains to the north are scarred and 
bare; once they furnished an ample 
water suply, retained by the roots of 
the bushes and trees and delivered to 
the rich coast lands below by hundreds 
of little streams. These streams have 
dried up and one of the richest sugar- 
districts on the island is threatened. 
All of this is in addition to other con- 
siderations already mentioned. 

Uncinariasis affects the whole island, 
directly and indirectly but it is the chief 
bane of the coffee industry. To solve 
the coffee problem no plan is complete 
nor would such a plan be successful, 
which takes no account of this medico- 
social problem. 

From 1904 to 1911 inclusive there 
have been treated for anemia by spe- 
cial. service 300,000 persons, in round 
numbers. This total would be much in- 
creased by adding to it those treated 
more or less ignorantly by the planters 
or members of their families, and fin- 
ally the cases treated by the present 
sanitary service which took over the 
work on July 1, 1912. 

Hookworm disease probably gained its: 
foothold in Porto Rico in 1530, near- 
ly 400 years ago. In 1788 Fray Inigo 
Abbad states that the jibaros “had the 
color and aspect of convalescent.” How 
many years this color and aspect had 
been observable he does not say but we 
can safely affirm that for two hundred 
years Porto Rican anemia had been ex- 
plained by the compound theory of im- 
proper food, tropical climate and ma- 
laria. To change the fixed belief of a 
people, the heritage of two hundred 
years, was no easy matter. From 1899, 
when this anemia was first identified by 
the writer as ankylostomiasis, until 1904, 
when the real campaign against it was 
begun, was a period of hard. work in 
propaganda and scientific study. 


Conditions Today 


The result of the universal applica- 
tion of a specific remedy for this anemia 
has surpassed our most extravagent ex- 
pectations. Today a bad case of un- 
Cinariasis is rare indeed along the high- 
ways of Porto Rico, where formerly in 
every town where the traveler halted he 
was besieged by pitiful beggars in the 
last stages of the disease, unable to 
work and driven by hunger to implore 
charity from passersby. Few cases even 
of moderate severity are seen and, in- 
deed, the color and aspect of the Porto 
Rican people can no longer be described 
as that of convalescents. 

The mortality from anemia is but one- 
eighth of what it used to be. The total 
death rate has fallen from 42 per 1,000 
in the year 1899-1900 to about 22 per 
1,000. Only in the mountains, in those 
far-away barrios unseen by traveler and 
even by the city-bred Porto Rican, does 
hookworm still hold sway, not, indeed, 
as it did before, for with the universal 
treatment of the disease has come the 
universal education of the people, and 
today there is scarcely a jibaro who does 
not know that no one need die of his 
old enemy, “la anemia.” 


INDUSTRY 


REVENTING INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN MASSA. 
CHUSETTS—BY DAVID S. BEYER, mer. acciwenT PREVENTION 


DEPARTMENT MASS. EMPLOYES’ INSURANCE ASSN. 


Tue MASSACHUSETTS COMPENSA- 
tion Act, which went into effect July 
1, 1912, is unique in the provision it has 
made for preventing accidents and re- 
ducing the cost of insurance. This-is 
accomplished through the creation of a 
Mutual Insurance Association, modeled, 
to a certain extent, after the German 
trade associations organized for similar 
purposes. 

One of the first, and, from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer, the most 
striking, results of the new compensa- 
tion act, waS an increase in his insur- 
ance cost of anywhere from 400 or 500 
up to 1,000 per cent and even more in 
certain industries. The new Massachu- 
setts rates were lower ftom the start, 
than those of some of the other states, 
but they show the following changes, in 
some of the principal industries, select- 
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It will be noted from the third col- 
umn of this table, that the initial rates 
have been reduced from 30 to 50 per cent, 
since the act went into effect. In this 
connection the New York Insurance 
Department in a recent. report (July 30, 
1913) describing the situation in Mass- 
achusetts, makes the following com- 
ment: “The influence of the mutual 
companies as a competitive factor, has 
undoubtedly contributed to the reduction 
of the Massachusetts rates.” 

Several features in connection ‘with 
the organization and methods of the 
Massachusetts Employes Insurance As- 
sociation are worthy of note. 

While it was created by the work- 
men’s compensation act and its directors 
were at first appointed by the governor, 
provision was made for their election 
by the members of the association as 
soon as it was properly organized. It 
thus became a self-governing body, sub- 
ject only to the same restrictions as are 
imposed on other insurance companies 
under the state laws. 

It is entirely self-supporting and re- 
ceives no direct or indirect subsidy from 
the state. Its directors are large em- 
ployers of labor connected with repre- 
sentative Massachusetts industries. 

Inasmuch as the subscribers them- 
selves have the direct control and sup- 
ervision of the association, they can see 


that it is efficiently managed and that 
adequate settlements are made, thus fos- 
tering a feeling of good-will on the part 
of their employes. They can also main- 
tain an efficient and high-grade inspec- 
tion service, which it would be out of 
the question for the various members to 
keep up, individually. 

The Massachusetts compensation act, 
at the beginning arid in its very title, 
recognizes the desirability of accident 
prevention, “an act relative to payments 
to employes for personal injuries re- 
ceived in the course of their employ- 
ment, and to the prevention of such in- 
juries.’ It further requires the mutual 
company to “make and enforce reason- 
able rules and regulations for the pre- 
vention of injuries on the premises of 
subscribers.” ~ 

The new association has endeavored 
to live up strictly, not only to the letter, 
but to the spirit of the duty thus impos- 
ed upon it. Its safety department was 
the first organized, being established 
some time before the act went into ef- 
fect. It has been following methods of 
the sort that in some progressive indus- 
trial organizations have reduced acci- 
dents from 30 to 50 per cent. 


Safety Recommendations 


Every one of the 800-odd plants, rep- 
resenting approximately 125,000 em- 
ployes, which are now insured with the 
association, have been inspected from 
one to five times during the first year. 
About 6,000 safety recommendations 
have been made, and over 97 per cent 
of the total number have been accepted 
and have been, or are being, carried out 
by subscribers. 

This denotes a rather surprising de- 
gree of acceptance, particularly in view 
of the fact that organized safety work 
was almost unknown in most of the 
plants insured, and many of them had 
done very little in the way of safeguard- 
ing their equipment. This result can be 
accounted for, however, by several rea- 
sons. 

One of these is the nature of the as- 
sociation’s safety recommendations. 
The standards it has adopted are such as 
have been well tried out by practical ex- 
perience, and the value of which can be 
demonstrated to any fair-minded indi- 
vidual. 

A second reason is found in the ad- 
visory and follow-up service which the 
association provides; in many cases it 
has been possible to secure acceptance 
of recommendations which at first 
aroused antagonism, by showing the 
need for them, citing accident statistics 
or experience of other plants and by an 
appeal to the general humanitarian in- 


stinct of the persons offering the op- 
position. This has resulted in estab- 
lishing a feeling of confidence and co- 
operation, as shown by the requests 
which are constantly coming in from 
various members of the association, for 
advice and assistance in safety matters 
which they are taking up voluntarily, in 
addition to the work initiated by the in- 
spectors. 

In order to elaborate and make clear 
its recommendations, the association has 
prepared a safety handbook containing 
operating and installation rules, specifi- 
cations, photographs, and drawings, and 
outlining the best methods of installing 
safeguards. This is furnished to mem- 
bers in loose leaf form, so that it can 
be added to from time to time as new 
material becomes available. 

A third reason for the favorable re- 
sults mentioned comes from a funda- 
mental principle of mutual insurance, 
which places it in a peculiarly favorable 
position for securing the adoption of 
safety measures. 

There are two forceful ways of ap- 
pealing to the man who employs work- 
men; one is to his humanitarian instinct 
and the other to his selfish interests; 
these qualities are present in varying 
proportions, in every man, and the 
strong position of a mutual company in 
carrying on a safety campaign, lies in 
the fact that it utilizes both of these 
methods of appeal. Prevention of acci- 
dents harmonizes with the employer’s 
natural desire to do the right thing, and 
at the same time it puts money in his 
pocket. This is a strong combination, 
and one that for efficiency and direct- 
ness of appeal is not duplicated in any 
of the plans that are being tried in other 
states: 

If the methods outlined above fail to 
induce a member to comply with recom- 
mendations which the association has 
shown to be reasonable and practicable, 
it can enforce the adoption of these 
measures. through the imposition of a 
differential premium, and if that is in- 
effective, his policy may be cancelled. 
As a further evidence of the co-opera- 
tion which is being secured, it can be 
stated that action of this sort has béen 
necessary in only five or six cases out 
of the several hundred policies issued 
by the company. 

In Massachusetts, all insuranee rates 
must be approved by the State Insur- 
ance Department before they can be 
used within the state, and this depart- 
ment has done excellent service in stan- 
dardizing rates, and in preventing the 
demoralization which has so often re- 
sulted from rate cutting, and indiscrim- 
inate reductions brought about by com- 
petition. 

While the asseciation’s basic rates 
follow, in a general way, those of the 
stock liability companies, the Massachu- 
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setts Employes Insurance Association 
has adopted certain systematic methods 
of making distinctions in these rates, 
which render them more equitable. 
For extra hazardous conditions, (such 
as, inadequate facilities for shuttine off 
power, high pressure boilers located in 
workrooms, etc.) a differential is added 
to the rate; that is,—the ordinary rate 
is increased so as to off-set the special 
hazard of the plant in question. This in- 
crease in rate thus becomes an incen- 
tive for radical improvements, which the 
employer might. otherwise consider too 
expensive, but which have been carried 
out in many cases in order to secure 
the advantage of the normal rate. 
For rewarding superior plants, a 
“merit reduction” is given for compli- 
ance with certain specified safety con- 
ditions; these reductions aggregating 10 
per cent, are available for, any manu- 
facturing establishment in the state. 
They provide for the common differ- 
ence in plants, such as fire-, elevator-, 
and drive-hazards, exposure to boiler, 
or ‘engine fly-wheel, explosions, etc. 


“Merit Rating”’ 


To illustrate how this “merit rating” 
system operates, the following explan- 
ation may be given. It has been com- 
mon insurance practice in the past to 
adopt certain rates for, let us say, ma- 
chine shops. A man operating a machine 
‘ shop would pay the same rate if his 
plant was on the top floor of an eight- 
story wooden fire trap, as another em- 
ployer who was located on the first floor 
of a steel and concrete building where 
the fire hazard was negligible (unless, 
perchance, the latter individual succeeded 
in securing a “special rate” as mention- 
ed later). 

Under the association’s merit rating 
system, compliance with a certain stan- 
dard of fire protection automatically se- 
cures a premium reduction of 2 per 
cent and the basis for these merit al- 
lowances is sent to each subscriber in 
the form of a circular which he can 
readily, understand, and from which he 
can determine for himself the reduction 
to which he is entitled. : 

In addition to these hazards, which 
are common to all industries, special 
merit reductions are now being worked 
out, to apply to the special hazards pecu- 
liar to certain industries. The ordinary 
mechanical safeguards, such as protec- 
tion of set-screws, gears and belts, are 
recommended to everyone, so that all 
plants insured are placed on a uniform 
basis in this respect. 

Tt will thus be seen that a complete 
system has been developed, which brings 
about a greater decree of fairness in 
distributing accident losses than has 
ever before been effected in this coun- 
try. This svstem, fully worked out, fur- 
nishes a logical solution for the special 
rate problem, which has heen one of the 
great causes of dissatisfaction and un- 
fairness in accident insurance. 

While in theory the special rate is 
supposed to bring about equalization, in 
reality it has opened the way to rate 
cutting and resulted in further inequal- 
ity, because it is based, not on definite 
standards, but on individual opinions; 
and experience has shown that these 


opinions are not beyond the range of in- 
fluence afforded by the desire to-get 
business. To quote from the report of 
the New York department already men- 
tioned: “The examination of the 
(Stock Liability) Bureau correspond- 
ence indicates that special rates were 
granted mainly in order to meet the 
competition of non-bureau companies.” 

Used in this way the special rate is 
essentially a rebate, and it involves the 
same principles, which have been so 
generally condemned throughout the 
country. 

It results in giving the man! who 
makes a strong contention, or who 
brings two companies into competition, 
the advantage of a materially lower in- 
surance premium than his competitor in 
the same business, who may have a bet- 
ter plant. 

The special rate has the further stig- 
ma of being made more or less in the 
dark, and on no definite principles which 
can be clearly stated; its exact applica- 
tions are unknown both to the compet- 
ing insurance companies, and to the 
other employers, so it brings about an 
unfair condition which cannot possibly 
harmonize with our sense of justice. 

The plan evolved by the Massachu- 
setts Employes Insurance Association 
establishes definite standards which any- 
one can understand and interpret, thus 
providing for the elimination of this un- 
just and unsatisfactory element. That 
such a condition could exist so long is 
largely due to the importance that has 
been placed, in many quarters, on a 
vague and intangible feature known as 
moral hazard, a term used to describe 
the general attitude of the employer and 
the personnel of his workmen. 

While such factors do, undoubtedly, 
have an influence on the number of ac- 
cidents in a given plant, it is evident 
that the moral hazard as such, cannot ve 
measured in any definite terms, neithér 
can its effect be estimated; it is, haw- 
ever, definitely reflected in the physi- 
cal hazard, as evidenced by the phy- 
sical condition and the state of acci- 
dent prevention work in any plant. 

It will be found that the progressive 
employer who is governed by humane 
principles will have a well ordered plant, 
and his attitude in this respect will be 
reflected throughout his organization; 
while one could assume, academically, 
that such an employer might have a 
very inferior plant from the safety 
standpoint, such cases are rarely en- 
countered in actual practice, and where 
they are found, they are promptly cor- 
rected by merely calling attention to the 
condition. 

Tt is equally absurd to assume that a 
first-class plant, well arranged and 
thoroughly protected, will be operated in 
a reckless and slip-shod manner which 
will involve unusual accident hazards 
to its men. Improved mechanical pro- 
tection and superior moral hazard go 
hand in hand, and the former is certain- 
ly the best indication of the latter. 

As supplementing the conditions de- 
termined by the inspection of a given 
plant, its individual accident experience 
will carry certain additional weight, if 
available for a sufficiently long period. 
An experience of one or two years, 


however, means practically 
from this standpoint. 


It should, accordingly, be apparent, 
that no material element of error is in-— 


volved if the “moral hazard” is disre- 
garded entirely, or considered only as 


nothing | 


b 
4 
h, 


expressed in the definite terms of phv-— 
sical condition and accident experience. — 


These are the principles which have 
guided the Massachusetts Employes In- 


a 


surance Association in working out its 


plan of merit rating. The plan consti- 
tutes a practical method, 


if not the © 


only practical method, for giving the 


manufacturer credit to 
rightly entitled on account of superior 
safety conditions. 

This system has received a cordial 
reception from the employers of labor 
in the state, as it meets a long-felt 
want for a more equitable arrangement 
thanthe old one. 

The association’s merit-rating system, 
as evolved to date, has been recently 


which he is — 


SS 


adopted by the nineteen stock compan-— 


ies which are members of the Massa- 


chusetts Casualty Underwriters Asso-— 


ciation, the other principal mutual com- 


pany in the state having already adopted © 


it, a few months after its promulgation. 

It weuld seem that the results al- 
ready shown by the Massachusetts Em- 
ployes Insurance Association are suf- 


ficient to justify the wisdom of those 


who drew up the act creating it. In 
addition to its influence in bringing 


about a general reduction in rates for | 


all employers in the state, as already 
mentioned, and its work 


in securing 


more equitable methods of rating, it ef-— 
fected a material saving for each of its” 


members. Notwithstanding the 
that its premiums were, as a whole, 


fact® 


lower than those charged by the stock 


liability companies, dividends in its vari- 
ous groups of 20 to 30 per cent were 


returned to its subscribers at the end of y 


the year, after liberal settlements and 
reserve and surplus provisions had been 
made by the association. 


Prevention 

Everyone will agree that to prevent 
an accident is infinitely better than to 
compensate one. 
that the best standard by which to 
judge the value of a compensation plan, 
is its effect in reducing accidents. 
Other things being equal, that plan will 
most surely fulfill the spirit of the times, 
and give the highest efficiency, which 
places the greatest emphasis on the 
rational annlication of safety measures. 


It. accordingly follows ~ 


~ 


Tt is believed that these results are 


being secured, to an unusual degree, by 
the Massachusetts compensation act, and 


that the mutual association has been an 


imnortant factor in effecting them. 


This article is intended to cover only 


the work of this association, but it is 
desirable, in closing, to call attention to 
that of the Industrial Accident Board, 
which was also established by the com- 
pensation act. This 


board has per-— 


formed a valuable service in its general, 
supervisory capacity over the adminits-— 


tration of the act. narticularly in bring-— 


ing about amicable adjustments, and 
establishing friendly relations among 
the various elements which were, nat- 
urally, more or less’ discordant at the 
start. 


— 


— 
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HYSICAL EXAMINATION FOR WORKING PAPERS IN 
NEW YORK—BY GEORGE A. HALL, 


SECRETARY, NEW YORK CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


In THESE days when we hear so 
much of the medical inspection of school 
children and of preventive and correc- 
tive health measures, it is something of 
a shock to many to realize that only 
half of these United States require 
health certificates from the children 
who apply for working papers. Among 
the states on the black list—which set no 
legal standard as to the physical fitness 
of children for work—are such indus- 
trially important states as Illinois, Penn- 

_sylvania, North Carolina and Virginia. 
Even in the states requiring health 
certificates the legislation is inadequate. 


Until 1912, New York state had only 
the generally indefinite provision that 
children “not of a normal appearance” 
might be given a physical examination. 
The weakness in such a statute was 
brought to light in the testimony taken 
by the New York State Factory Investi- 
gating Commission during the winter of 
1911. Accordingly the commission rec- 
ommended “the amendment of the labor 
law to provide for a thorough physical 
examination of the child by a medical 
officer of the department or board of 
health before a certificate is issued, and 
for the transmission of duplicate records 
of the result of such physical examina- 
tion to the Department of Labor.” These 
recommendations were enacted into law 
without opposition, the new amendment 
taking effect October 1, 1912. 


The kernel of this law’s usefulness 
lies in the form for recording the re- 
sults of physical examinations. John 
Williams, then commissioner of labor, 
drew up a printed blank designed to 
meet the difficult tests of a record form 
at once simple and comprehensive, 
which should call for only such equip- 
ment as would be as readily available in 
a village as in a city, and should require 
a minimum amount of work from the 
health officer. 


When the law first went into opera- 
tion, serious opposition. was_ predicted. 
Health officers, however, 
few instances where objection has been 
raised by either the child or the parents. 
Undoubtedly, school medical inspections 
in our Jarger cities account in a large 
degree. for this favorable attitude of 
many parents, while anxiety to have 
the children secure their working pa- 
pers will cause others to go to almost 
any trouble or inconvenience. In one 
of our larger cities, possible objection 
on the ground of having girls examined 
by male physicians has been overcome 
in a commendable manner by assigning 
a woman nurse (usually in uniform) to 
assist the physician. 

Through the courtesy of the New 
‘York State Department of Labor the 
writer has been permitted to examine 


and tabulate 1,821 physical examination. 


cards which have come in froma vari- 
ety of places, from the largest cities to 
some of the smallest villages. The ob- 
ject of this study was to find out how 
the law is actually working, the defects 
in the blank or its use, and to discover 
the physical characteristics of the chil- 
dren examined. 


report but’ 


Discussing only a few of the items 
recorded, it is interesting to note that 
the percentage of children with normal 
or next to normal vision and hearing 
was high—75 per cent for the former, 
and 8/7 per cent for the latter. The test 
for vision presumably represents cor- 
rected conditions in many instances as 
nothing was said in the directions about 
removing glasses. 

The height or weight statistics show 
that a majority of the children had 
reached the development usually found 
in a 14-year-old child. 71% per cent of 
boys and 66 per cent of girls were over 
95 and 98 pounds weight respectively— 
Burk’s figures for children 14% years 
old. As to stature, our statistics show 
that 76 per cent of the boys and 81 per 
cent of the girls were 5 feet or over. 

While the percentage of children 


TESTING FOR LUNG AND HEART TROUBLE 


A small percentage of children show heart 
and lung weaknesses, but the discovery of 
25 with such defects is important. 


showing heart abnormality or lung 
trouble is small, the discovery of even 
25 children with such defects seems im- 
portant. Only 53, or 3 per cent of the 
children are reported as mouth-breath- 
ers. This small number probably does 
not represent all such, as when under 
examination many children who are us- 
ually mouth breathers, unconsciously 
shut their mouths. Enlarged tonsils 
were found in 6 per cent and glands in 
the neck of 3 per cent of the total. The 
figures as to tonsils are probably also 
an unlerstatement. Approximately 2 
per cent of the children had goiters. 

In spite of local regulations in most 
of our larger cities it is surprising to 
find that 9 per cent had never been vac- 
cinated. A high degree of normality as 
to pulse rate was found, as well as a 
general absence of eye or skin diseases 
or joint abnormality. 

Taken altovether, the first nine 
months’ operation of this New York law 


seems to promise a marked improvement 
over former conditions. In the first 
place, practically all children grantea 
certificates for factory work now re- 
ceive 1 physical examination. Hereto- 
fore but a small percentage were given 
what might properly be called by such 
a name. Moreover, this examination 
was generally uniform in character and 
in method. Furthermore, the records 
are filed in a central place and are avail- 
able for study. Previously records of 


examinations were rarely made and 
never filed together with one state au- 
thority. 


But, after all, the main question is, 
did the law prevent a larger number oi 
physically unfit children from going to 
work? It was believed that the new 
emphasis upon the physical condition of 
applicants for working papers would 
automatically react in favor of with- 
holding more certificates from those 
physically weak. It is gratifying to find 
that the results seemed to bear out this 
forecast. In New York city alone, six 
months’ operation of this law shows that 
324 were refused for this reason as 
against 206 for the corresponding per- 
iod the year before. Thus 118 more 
children were saved from factory work 
because physically unfit. 

Such, briefly stated, are the main fea- 
tures of the New York law and its re- 
sults. It is hoped that the next forward 
step to be recorded will be the working 
out of a legal definition of the degree 
of “physical incapacity” which shall bar 
the child from receiving the too eagerly 
coveted working paper. © Meanwhile, 
this law may rightly be called a good 
first step toward real protection of the 
health of children who go to work. 


EMPLOYERS’ UNION IN UNITED KINGDOM 


A number of British manufacturers 
have recently undertaken the formation 
of the United Kingdom Employers’ 
Defense Union. It is proposed to create 
a fund of $250,000,000 to be used as in- 
surance to cover extraordinary expen- 
ditures occasioned employers by strikes. 
Deputy Consul General Carl R. Loop, of 
London, reports that “already large sums 
have been guaranteed, but it is stated 
that no promise to pay will be binding 
until the whole amount has been sub- 
scribed. Payments by members will be 
made pro rata and will not exceed 714 per 
cent per annum on the amount guar- 
anteed. The object of the union, it is 
stated, will be to consolidate the re- 
sources of the employers of labor of 
the United Kingdom, and to maintain 
their rights and their freedom to har- 
gain individually with free workers and 
collectively with trade-unions. 

“The announcement of this proposed 
union has met with varving opinions, not 
cnly among trade-unions and labor or 
ganizations, but among employers them- 
selves. The fear is expressed in some 
quarters that the name of the organiza- 


tion will challenge organized labor, and 
that the result will be increased antag- 
onism between capital and labor rather 


than the strengthening of the community 
of interest and co-operation which has 
signalized successfully the efforts of a 
number of large employers of labor in 
the United Kingdom.” 


BASKETS—BY J. EDWIN MURPHY 


Y askin PENSIONS AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE NEWSPAPER charity “stunt” 
at Christmas time and the indiscrimin- 
ate Christmas “cheer” ladled out by the 
charitably inclined who think only 
of the one day are often deplored 
by workers in the field of constructive 
philanthropy. Many methods have been 
proposed to meet this situation. One 
method, which has been very success- 
ful in Baltimore, has since been copied 
in other cities. It involves co-operation 
between the newspaper and the organ- 
ized charities and gives to the former 
the much sought for Christmas “stunt” 
while at the same time it preserves the 
constfuctive features of organized char- 
itable work. 

This Baltimore method of meeting 
the Christmas situation was developed 
by the Baltimore News, with which I 
was connected for many years, and is 
known as the “Twelve Opportunities.” 

Briefly stated, the plan is to raise 
through public appeal one-year pen- 
sions for twelve families selected from 
the cases on the records of the Feder- 
ated Charities of Baltimore and en- 
dorsed by that organization. 

Years ago the News began using 
Santa Claus letters from children. As 
these grew in volume many purely beg- 
ging letters crept in, and the appear- 
ance of each one was followed by an 
hysterical outburst of Christmas “char- 
ity.” This evil grew greater each year 
and the results in many cases spelt dis- 
aster for some of the constructive plans 
outlined by the Federated Charities for 
the very families receiving this Christ- 
mas “charity.” 

The secretary of the Federated Char- 
ities brought the situation to the atten- 
tion of the News just before Christ- 
mas, 1909. The Santa Claus letters 
had proved a popular feature, but F. A. 
Walker, then managing editor, agreed 
to eliminate all the begging letters if, 
in turn, the Federated Charities would 
provide the News with means for a 
definite appeal for Christmas. 


As the result of this agreement the 


Federated Charities selected a list of 
ten families, each of which it certified 
as being “worthy of assistance,’ and 
the News at once began an appeal for 
the whole amount needed for ten one- 
year pensions—a total of $1,149. There 
was much doubt in the News office as 
to the possibility of raising such an 
amount of money. Only a few days re- 
mained before Christmas, and from a 
newspaper standpoint the appeal was a 
“blind” one. The conditions of each 
family were stated but no names were 
used and there was nothing to indicate 
identity. 
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Scores of persons wrote in asking for 
the name of this or that family, saying 
that they wished to make a personal 


visit. All such requests were denied 
and all donations of clothing and food 
were refused. Cash only was desired. 
The result was surprising. The entire 
amount was subscribed in six days and 
there was-even a surplus. 

This experience established the “op- 
portunities” as a fixture. The follow- 
ing year the number of “opportunities” 
or “pensions” was increased to twelve 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


Under the title, Christmas Joys 
for Christian Times, the American 
Association for Labor Legislation 
has issued a most attractive holi- 
day card with just these three sen- 
tences: 

“Can you find in.all the world an 
act more in tune with a Merry 
Christmas than becoming yourself 
a bringer of Good Tidings? 

“Tf you will, more of the lame 
shall leap, blind see, dumb sing. 

“We are getting rid of the causes 
of misery. Will you help us bring 
a more abundant life into the New 
Year?” 


and the amount subscribed was again 
greatly in excess of the amount asked 
for. The same was true in 1911 and 
1912. In these last two years so much 
additional money was turned over to 
the News that it was possible to pension 
three other families. 

As typical of the character of the 
“opportunities” I give the list of the 
twelve cases constituting the “oppor- 


tunities” in the Christmas season of 
1912: 
Brother and two sisters, all blind 

BNE? OL chases ois oateeinart slele's te $ 312.00 
Widow with five children........... 260.00 
Deserted wife and three children.... 300.00 
Widow with nine children.......... 401.20 
Dseerted wife, invalid, mother of four 

Clths Conc ACUI — cuca niece gcann 264.00 
Widow with four children.......... 204.00 
Father with tuberculosis; wife and 

feur~childrene.:... i. ewe cee eee ue 156.00 
Widow with tuberculosis; four children 364.00 
Deserted wife and three children.... 181.75 
Widow with three children, two ill.. 230.00 
Widow with four children.......... 175.00 
Blind man, wife and three children.. 156.00 
Total amount asked for twelve ‘“Op- 

DOLCUNIGICR clas as « Giisveleeeiae Bielaue $3,003.95 
Total amount received by The News. .$3,506.05 
Total number of pensions........... 15 


Of course, in taking up the “oppor- 
tunities,” the News was looking for a 
Christmas “stunt.” It got what it want- 


ed. The daily “stories” appealing for 
the several pensions made good read- 
ing and the Baltimore public warmly 
applauded the spirit of the paper in seek- 
ing to relieve distress. 

But the result, in my opinion, also 
has been an excellent thing from the 
standpoint of organized charity. I had 
a first-class opportunity for judging 
both sides because for four years I han- 
dled the newspaper end of the “oppor- 
tunities” and was in constant touch dur- 
ing the Christmas season with the repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Charities. 

Every effort was made by the News 
to drive home the constructive policy 
of the Federated Charities in regard to 
its pension families; to emphasize, for 
instance, the desire to keep widowed 
mothers and children together and not 
to break home ties. The point was made 
plain always that it was the Federated 
Charities which actually was doing the 
work of caring for the families. I 
think the good effect was apparent in 
the wider popular understanding of 
organized charity and its viewpoint and 
in a better public feeling toward it. 

There has been also a distinct de- 
crease in Baltimore during the past four 
years in desultory Christmas giving, 
many givers preferring to send their 
contributions, however small, to the 
News. In addition, the Federated Char- 
ities, which offered to keep contribu- 
tors posted during the year as to proz- 
ress made by the pension families, has 
secured some strong supporters as the 
result of the personal contact estabh- 
lished through such reports. 

One point developed in connection 
with the yearly appeals will interest 
newspaper men. It was the rule of the 
News that we should have the final de- 
cision as to the cases submitted by the 
Federated Charities to the extent of re- 
jecting those which, in our opinion, did 
not have enough of what we newspaper 
men call the “sob” feature. Not many 
cases submitted by the Federated Chari- 
ties were rejected—an average of per- 
haps one a year—but always the rejec- 
tion was due, as stated, to the lack of 
a “sob” feature, and always the Fed- 
erated Charities gracefully yielded, and 
cheerfully produced another pension 
family. 

But—and this is the point which may 
interest newspaper men—the “sob” fea- 
ture seemed to have little to do with 
the success of the appeal in individual 
cases. Once the contributions began 
coming in. the pension for the family 
which carried the weakest “sob” feature 
grew as rapidly as the others. In fact, 
several times the case which we in the 
News office considered the weakest from 
the standpoint of our previous experi- 
ence with “sob” stories, was the one 
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for which the whole pension was most 
quickly raised. 

That the “opportunities fund” is a 
successful Christmas “stunt” from a 
newspaper standpoint is evidenced by 
the fact that papers in other cities have 
followed the same plan of concentrat- 
ing their efforts at Christmas on this 
one feature. 

There was, however, one appeal which 
showed a departure from the original 
plan adopted and still followed by the 
News. That was in New York where, 
just before Christmas, 1912, an appeal 
was made for 100 selected families 
recommended by various agencies in 
~New York. This appeal, though stating 
the condition of each family, did not 
specify the amount needed, nor was 
there any follow-up system. There was 
just the one broadside—that was all. 
The cumulative effect of the several 
‘days’ stories in the News and the ap- 
peal for a specified sum were undoubt- 
edly the cause of the success of the 
Baltimore plan. 


PHILANTHROPY EXTENSION COURSE 


The New York School of: Philan- 
thropy is giving this winter an exten- 
sion course on the principles and tech- 
nique of social work at the Social Serv- 
ice Building, 13 Central Avenue, New- 
ark, N. J. Henry W. Thurston, who is 
in charge, was chief probation officer 
of Cook County, Illinois, and later sec- 


retary of the Children’s Aid Society in 
that state before joining the staff of 
the School of Philanthropy in 1912. 

The course will be primarily for those 
who are doing social work for families 
and for children not in their own homes 
—such as visiting nurses, probation offi- 
cers, associated charities visiters and 
children’s aid society agents. Mr. 
Thurston will emphasize the idea of nor- 
mal family life and standards. Part of 
the course will consist of methods com- 
mon to all social investigations. Case 
studies will be used throughout the 
course as a basis for discussion. 

The arrangement for this extension 
work was made by a committee of the 
Essex County Social Workers’ Club, 
consisting of Walter W. Whitson, A. 
W. MacDougall, John J. Gascoyne, 
Ernest Easton, ex-officio. About twenty- 
five members of the club have enrolled 
for the entire course and some others 
will take individual lectures. Other so- 
cial workers in Jersey who are inter- 
ested may communicate with the chair- 
man, Mr. Whitson, at 124 Essex Avenue, 
Orange. 


BOY SCOUTS RECRUITING WHOLESALE 

To the 600,000 of its eight million 
policy-holders who are eligible by rea- 
son of their age, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has offered special 
inducements to enroll among the Boy 
Scouts of America. The company will 


DWELLERS BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 


give scout literature and badges and 
has instructed its agents to urge boy 
policy-holders to join. The Boy Scouts 
of America, for its part, is doing its 
utmost to muster in factory and mine 
lads. Its total membership is 300,000. 
The plan of working with the Metro- 
politan, it is believed, will help mate- 
rially in closing up the gap between this 
number and the 8,000,000 American 
boys of scout age. 
EDGEWATER CRECHE 

There is a great deal of discussion 
about the wider use of the school and 
the wider use of the church. Now 
we have a vacation house which is to 
make wider use of its plant and equip- 
ment by opening its doors during the 
winter months. 

The Edgewater Creche at Englewood, 
N. J., is to supplement its summer work 
of entertaining mothers and children 
for a day in the country by admitting 
in the winter infants or little children 
needing temporary care. 

Since October 1 ten children have 
been sent to the creche. In order to 
make the experiment pay it will be nec- 
essary to secure ten more patients. For 
fifty cents a day they receive all the 
attention given in the best hospitals. 
Lucy C. Kellogg, who has long been 
associated with the creche in its sum- 
mer work, is in charge of this new vent- 
ture. 


Group of neighborhood workers from many cities at the recent meeting of the National Federation of Settlements in 
Pittsburgh. Photographed for the Kingsley House Record at Lillian Home, the settlement’s fresh air farm at Valencia, Pa. 
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The Trend 


of Things 


HE detectaphone is all very well,” 
says the-New York Evening Sun, 
“but wait until they invent an alibiograph.” 


c¢ 


wr 


ATLANTIC 


MONTHLY 


GS MEON STRUNSKY is to contribute a 
series of sketches on American life to 
The Atlantic. The American Cinemato- 
graph is their title and, thanks to the Rus- 
sian Revolution, a racy essayist is evidently 
hatching in our midst. 
* ok x 

“FL P. A.” (Franklin P. Adams) in the 
Evening Mail has made Mr. Pepys an 
afternoon habitué of the down town news- 
stands in New York; and on some Satur- 
days it has seemed almost as if a trans- 
migrated Mr. Lambsky had come to keep 
him company. For in his informal “Post- 
Impressions” in the Saturday Magazine of 
the New York Evening Post “S.S.” has 
brought fresh eyesight, mellow learning and 
a radical bent into the customary round of 
editorial writings. 

Recently a well-meaning friend, in a let- 
ter of encouragement bade him, in so many 
_words, “hand one glancing lemon to the 
magazines.” He demurred for two col- 
umns; the idea that he is fond of knocking 
heads is a mistake. “Not that knocking 
a head now and then is a crime if you 
want to see what is init. But lemons? The 
indictment will not stand.” 

With which protestation, this observer 
with fresh eyes and radical bent sums up 
our native editorial frailties in a way that 
is especially captivating to social workers 
who, in the last five years, have seen the 
popular magazines rushing into social prob- 
lems like boys into an apple orchard. Here 
are two paragraphs: 


Not in lack of interest is the sin; our 
magazines are interesting. Not in lack 
of substance; a fair measure of sib- 
stance they have. But this sheep-like 
striving after a dreadful depressing 
sameness. Big, redblooded American 
editors engaged in running after each 
‘other in circles, simultaneously busy with 
muck, sex, prison reform, Panama Canal, 
portraits of actresses, biographies of 
totally unimportant persons (let us admit 
that the first editor who hit upon the idea 
of biographies of unimportant persons 
had. genius), minimum wage fiction, 
Pacific Coast fiction, China Coast fiction 
—and only here and there a magazine 
editor who dares stand on his own feet, 
pick his own manuscripts, and shape his 
publication towards the semblance of in- 
dividually, ante! 

The magazines, in their slavish yield- 
ing to the law of imitation, are only. the 
expression of the national spirit. For 
100,000,000 people to hurl themselves upon 
one person, one thing, one sensation, one 
dogma, one discovery, one revelation, one 


“fake,” for 100,000,000 people to want the 
same thing at the same time, is a spectacle 
which is not as sad as it might be, since 
it arises from a desire to have only the 


Best; the best thing being the latest thing ~ 


out, whether it is sex or Panama Canal 
or Lindsey or Heney or W. J. Burns. 

And the standardized magazine has ad- 
vantages. It is an undeniable conveni- 
ence to start an absorbing serial novel 
in the October Johnson’s and, if you 
cannot get the next month’s issue, con- 
tinue it in the November Smith’s. 


*x* x * 


THE TOILING CHILDREN 

W. W. WuHITLocK in New York Times. 
We never see the big blue sky 

From out some country lane. 
We never watch the clouds sail by 

Above the waving grain. 
We never hear at close of day 

The birds grow quiet in sleep, 
We never run, we never play— 

We only toil and weep. 


The dark, cold night has hardly fled 
Ere we are set to work, 
With weary fingers, aching head— 
But, ah! we dare not shirk! 
“Work fast! Work fast!” our parents cry. 
And, though our tears flow free, 
We choke them back, for if we cry 
Our task we cannot see. 


We are so young, the day’s so long, 
Yet there’s no time to smile, 

Or make believe, or sing a song— 
And, oh! to sleep a while! 

But, no, we do not dare to pause, 
They beat us if we do— 

Oh, tell us, are there, then, no laws 
Yor little children, too? 


We only ask a little play, 
A little youth and zest, 

A little time for fun each day, 
A little sleep and rest. 

We're always hungry, often cold, 
Oh, let us stop, we pray! 

It cannot be that God's been told 
How long we work each day. 


F your kettle leaks, what do you do 
about it? Do you keep on pouring in 
water? By no means! You have the leak 
stopped and then your kettle is ready for 
use again, With this as a text, a leaflet 
put out by the Baltimore Federated Char- 
ities, goes on: 


That’s what we are. doing, stopping 
up leaks—human leirks—and putting 
men and women back into working 
order. This constructive philanthropy 
not only helps the individual or fam- 
ily in question, but adds-to the pros- 
perity of, the community as well. 

Formerly, when a family or an in- 
dividual was in’ want, “Charity” sim- 
ply poured in what was needed and 
kept on pouring it in as long.as called 
for, or until funds gave out. Na- 
turally, the “leak” usually remained,— 
in fact, grew bigger as those helned 
got used to receiving alms, found that 
an easy way to get along and thus lost 
the habit of self-support. 

But in time it came to he realized 
that this kind of poor-relief demor- 
alized the recipient and led nowhere, 
unless to the poorhouse. It was treat- 
ing the results, but not the cause of 
poverty,—relieving the svmptoms, but 
not attacking the disease. 

Present-day philanthropy, 


on the 


other hand, seeks to cure instead of. 
merely palliating; while satisfying im- 


f 
| 


mediate wants, it goes to the root oi 


the trouble and endeavors to remove 
the underlying condition. ait 


Its practical application requires tact, 
social ex-_ 


_ patience and accumulated 
perience. Each case must be studied 
intensively and sympathetically by a 
specially trained worker, and then a 


rational plan of relief built upon the 


basis of her report. 

This is the function of constructive 
philanthropy. It transforms the ob- 
ject of public or private charity into 
a self-supporting, self-respecting mem- 
ber of the community. Its results are 


far-reaching and enduring, but they 


cannot be represented by mere statis- 


tics of groceries distributed and meals 


and lodgings supplied. Its proper ad- 
ministration requires a well organized 


corps of trained social workers, backed. 


£ 


up-by liberal support from their fellow- 


citizens. 
We believe that this is a paying in- 
vestment for any community. 


Ea 


K. CHESTERTON has been re- 
“reading Helen’s Babies. He notes 
once more that we call a place a store 
which the English would call a shop, and 


with this seemingly humdrum distinction 


as text (The Century for November), he 


proceeds to draw a disquieting picture of 


American society: 


The Americin store may be small as 
the smallest English shop. The English 
shop may be (and if certain modern 
trends continve, will be) as large as the 
largest American store. Nevertheless, 
the difference is rational, that is, natural. 
The abstract and ideal shopkeeper is a 
small shopkeeper. The abstract and ideal 
storekeeper is the manager of something 
like Harrod’s Stores. You can have, as 
Napoleon said, a nation of shopkeepers. 
You cannot have a nation of storekeepers. 
They must of their nature tend to be the 
managers of most other men; that is, 
the mavagers of most of the nation. It 
is in this respect, and this respect only, 
that I think that the influence of your 
country upon mine has really been un- 
foriimates eb 

We talk cheaply here of America as 
without ancient history. But, indeed, 
there is more really ancient history in 
America than in England, and that be- 
cause the republic of the United States 
started its career with two of the oldest 
and simplest institvtions on this earth, of 
both of which England had’ been ignorant 
for centuries. Of course J mean war and 
slavery. 

We will toss away the topic of war. I 
will only ask you whether you do not 
notice in the big shops the return of the 
idea of slavery. Can you think of any 
real difference between the workmen and 
the slaves, except that the slaves were 
free? Already the emplover is fining his 
workmen: on all rational grounds of 
comparison he.may soon be flogging his 
workmen. The big business are becom- 
ing independent states. as in the Dark 
Ages. Thev are becoming despotic states, 
as in the Dark Ages. The one healthy 
and heroic civil war of ‘modern times 
was fought in your country. Half a 
century ago you fought to resist the rise 
of an independent republic. Will you 
not fight to resist the rise of all these 
independent monarchies? 


Editorials 


ITERALLY lie was obliged to shackle the 

feet of the great hills—in this picturesque 
phrase a writer in the New York Evening Post 
sums up the work of David du Bose Gaillard, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, U. 8. A., who died last Fri- 
day at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Colonel Gaillard died from the effects of seven 
years’ arduous labor in the tropics. He was in 
charge of all excavation in Panama, except that 
incidental to lock and dam construction. Or, in 
other words, his duty has been described as that 
of breaking the backbone of the American con- 
tinent, and clearing away the vertebrae: 


‘‘He dug the Culebra cut ‘to the bottom’, 
‘ but the mountains, finding a part of 
their foundation removed, began to move to- 
ward and into the excavation, seeking for a 
new foothold. During the early years of his 
contest with the landslides he never knew what 
a morning was to bring forth. Overnight the 
mountains were likely to break loose and to 
cover with their deposit the tracks and even 
the cars which were used to remove deposited 
material. Steam shovels were likely to be 
overturned, and there was always the danger 
in the rainy season that the slides would form 
dams, cut off the drainage of the cut, and 
flood the scene of the working. . . . The 
engineer dug indomitably; hill after hill found 
its angle of repose, and the landslides stopped, 
save at Cucuracha and at points close to it, 
where the sliding was persistent. Gaillard 
was battling with his last and visibly weakened 
enemy when he was compelled to seek rest.’’ 


‘ NGINEERS say that Gaillard’s work is for 
all time. Certain it is there are big ele- 
ments in that work for all men—especially to be 
taken to heart by those employed in human engi- 
neering. This army officer and ‘‘dirt flyer’’ had 
leadership to give to probation officers who trace 
and retrace the up-grade struggle with some 
young offender,—to district agents who hold up 
the hands of some household while it regains its 
self-dependence only to sce it slip back into 
misery under some new blow or because of some 
old weakness,—to health officers who see months 
of sfriving against filth and neglect wined out by 
a neighborhood’s recrudescence of carelessness,— 
to labor organizers who see mutual bonds welled 
by night on night of effort ravel under dissension 
and racial antagonism,—to civic leaders who see 
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new equilibriums struck and lost and struck 
again in their fight against indifference and 
graft,—to social reformers who, as in employers’ 
liability legislation, undermine in turn the hills 
of opposition and disbelief among labor unions 
and employers, among lawyers and insurance 
interests, among legislators and courts and refer- 
endums, all in the long effort to substitute the com- 
pensation system for the litigation system and 
reach a new ‘‘angle of repose’’ for justice be- 
tween man and man. 

There is leadership for all these in Gaillard’s 
work; and enheartenment in the fact that while 
the blast under the Gamboa dyke which was to 
flood the Culebra cut was not set off till October 
10 (when he lay unconscious in the Baltimore 
hospital), it was nevertheless given to this man 
to issue before he left the zone the advance ordar 
to ‘‘turn in the water.’’ 


N November the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts held the first city and town planning 
conference ever held in America under the au- 
spices of a state government. As an instance of 
what a state can do to educate its public officials, 
the conference was a notable success. During its 
two days’ sessions the largest rooms in the state 
house were crowded to capacity by mayors, health 
officers, city engineers and members of recently 
appointed town planning boards. 

These men came to learn. Many of them at the 
opening session had but the vaguest ideas of what 
city planning is. One of the delegates from the 
western part of the commonwealth, after listen- 
ing impatiently to the first two or three addresses, 
announced that he was not getting what he came 
for. ‘‘This is theory,’’ he said. ‘‘In my town we 
are laying a new sewer. We want to know how 
to lay it.’? The answer was impromptu, but it 
sufficed. It was to the effect that if a town wishes 
to know how to lay a particular sewer it must 
first know how it is going to develop the territory 
tributary to that sewer. 

The conference was not designed to give de- 
tailed technical advice as to fragments of munici- 
pal work in any’particular town but to make clear 
the underlying principles upon which municipal 
work should: be undertaken. Each town must 
work out the details of its own problems for itself. 

The lesson apparently went home, for during 
the remainder of the conference the points kept 
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clearly in view during the discussions were two: 
what kind of a city do we wish to build? What 
methods shall we use? 


ES, the United States is moving forward. It 

was long since that Mrs. Kelley first pointed 
out that the federal government was more in- 
terested in pigs than in babies. A thousand writers 
and speakers rang the changes on it and the com- 
parison became not the least of the factors whith 
led to the creation of the Children’s Bureau. 

It has been charged in connection with the con- 
servation movement that the government, simi- 
larly and with truth, has shown more interest in 
things than in men. None the less, early in that 
movement the Bureau of Mines was organized. 
This bureau has justified itself by the work it has 
done and is doing for the conservation of human 
life underground—work which has resulted in a 
steady reduction in the death rate from accidents. 

The question may reasonably be asked, If the 
government has been so successful in introducing 
safety methods in mining, why can it not interest 
itself in the question of safety in all industries? 

It may be that this question will be answered in 
the near future. There are two bills now pending 
in Congress calling upon the federal authority to 
take a part in the general movement for industrial 
safety. One is the Mann bill introduced by the Re- 
publican congressman from Illinois, and the other 
is the Bremner bill introduced by President Wil- 
son’s long-time friend and co-worker in New Jer- 
sey. 

The Mann bill provides for the creation of ‘‘a 
bureau of labor safety [under a commissioner] to 
make general and special investigation and exam- 
ination of labor safety plans and devices of all 
kinds and to make public the results of 
such investigation and examination.’’ 

The Bremner bill provides for practically the 
same things as are included in the Mann bill. But, 
in addition it calls for a museum of safety and a 
laboratory ‘‘wherein may be examined and tested 
the relative efficiency of types of guards or other 
devices for the protection of machinery, calculated 
to safeguard the employe or the general public 
from injury or industrial disease.’’ Congressman 
Bremner feels that such a headquarters where 
methods from all industries in all sections can be 
investigated will react powerfully on progress 
towards industrial safety. In addition to the offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Industrial Safety, the bill 
provides for the appointment of an advisory board 
of twenty directors, selected from the chief in- 
dustrial centers of the United States, who are to 
serve without pay. 

It is understood that the President has ex- 
pressed his approval of the Bremner bill as an ad- 
ministration measure. It is singularly in line with 
one of the unique planks in the social and indus- 
trial justice platform of the Progressive Party and 
should command their support. The American 
Federation of Labor has come out for the Mann 
bill and the general principles involved have been 
endorsed by organizations of employers. It is not 
impossible that a Mann-Bremner bill will write 
into the law this new spirit of human conservation 
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in industry which is making itself heard above the 
ruthless call to the ‘‘daughters of toil’’ for men. 
more men. 


WHY HAVE SCHOOL VISITORS? 
JOSEPH LEE 


HERE is a small Italian boy in one of out 

Boton schools, whose name I will not pub- 
lisn, who had an inveterate habit of tardiness and 
has several times been punished for that fault. 
No one has been able to get out of him any ex- 
planation of his late coming; and he would, I sup- 
pose, have gone on being punished for tardiness 
throughout his school career if it had not been for 
the school visitor. 

The visitor, as soon as the case was handed over 
to her, called on the family at supper time so as to 
find them all in, and in a sympathetic talk was 
able to find out what the matter was. She found 
that the mother was dying of cancer, that there 
were seven children, the oldest of whom, a daugh- 
ter married and living next door, came in every 
morning to take care of the mother and the rest. 
The boy who was so often tardy helped her with 
the other chidren; he took the youngest child to 
school across the car tracks, which prevented his 
getting on time to his own school. 

The punishments, of course, have ceased, and a 
satisfactory adjustment has been made. Any of 
us would have known enough to do that part of it, 
once the diagnosis had been furnished. The 
crucial thing was the making of the diagnosis— 
getting at the facts. The point to observe is that 
it was the trained social worker, with her in- 
grained principle of investigation—the instinct 
for the bottom fact—who performed that essential 
service. In the absence of the social worker and 
her report, a weekly rattaning, a weekly allowance 
for groceries, or some such old reliable, was as 
good a prescription as could be expected. 


A COMPENSATION LAW FOR 
NEW YORK 


JOHN A. FITCH 


HE people of New York have amended their 

constitution so as to make possible a compul- 
sory workmen’s compensation law and it is ex- 
pected that the Legislature which is still in 
special session will act in accordance with the 
amendment. dl 

The matter of overwhelming importance, then, 
is what kind of a bill will New York enact, now 
that it is free to choose, and now that twenty 
states have as many statutes on their books 
since the pioneer New York law was blocked by 
the Ives case. It ought to go without saying that 
first in importance is the amount of compensation 
to be paid. Assuming the existence of adminis- 
trative machinery to enforce payments, attention 
should be centered on their adequacy. 

It ought to go without saying, also, that all 
industries should be covered and not alone the 
so-called hazardous industries. An injured textile 
worker, although employed in an industry where 
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he accident rate is relatively low, is individually 
n as much need of compensation as is an. injured 
lectrical worker, in an industry where the acci- 
lent rate is relatively high. 

These are the workman’s two prime concerns— 
he adequacy of payment and its certainty; and 
they are the two chief concerns of the public which 
would spread out the cost of industrial hazards 
apon the public. 

The question of the manner in which the em- 
ployer shall insure the risk is important, but not 
so important as the foregoing. Whatever method 
iS permitted it would be short-sighted indeed not 
fo provide for a system of mutual insurance 
among employers. Prevention is more desirable 
fhan compensation, and mutual insurance has 
proved its effectiveness in that direction. 

On, all of these points the New York legislative 
sommittee of the Association for Labor Legisla- 
non has gone on record in a statement issued No- 
vember 25. 

The statement proposes that reasonable medi- 
zal attendance be provided, and that 66 2-3 per 
sent of wages during total disability be paid. In 
sase of death, funeral expenses up to $100 are 
recommended and payments up to 66 2-3 per cent 
of wages to a widow, with three or more children 
neapable of self support; payments to the widow 
0 continue until death or remarriage and to the 
shildren until capable of self-support. 

All employments except domestic service and 
farm labor should be included in the opinion of 
che committee. 

The committee suggests three forms of insur- 
ance: self insurance, a mutual association and a 
state fund. If casualty companies are to be per- 
nitted to compete it is insisted that they should 
‘be subjected to the most rigid regulation.’’ 

Finally an accident board is proposed to admin- 
ster the act and to hear and pass on all contro- 
versies, 


REHABILITATION OF BOILED MILK 


ALICE HAMILTON, M. D. 


S° well have we been trained by the child 

specialists and the sanitarians, that most of 
us look on boiled milk as a simply impossi- 
ble food for babies. But it is the boast of medical 
science that she never stands still and what we 
look on with horror one day, we may have to em- 
brace the next. 

Boiled milk has always maintained its place as 
food for infants on the continent, but has had few 
champions in England or America, Dr. Abraham 
Jacobi being almost the only pediatrician of note 
in this country to use it. Recently, however, it 
has been subjected to an exhaustive examination 
in England and has come through with flying 
colors. 

One of the government Blue Books contains a 
report on The Biological Properties of Milk made 
by a woman doctor, Janet Lane-Claypon. That 


boiled milk forms in the baby’s stomach a much 
more delicate and friable curd than raw milk is a 
well-known fact and in Germany, where its use is 
general, physicians have always claimed that less 
trouble was experienced from infant diarrhoea 
in bottle-fed babies than here or in England, 
where raw milk is used (pasteurized milk has not 
gone through the changes which boiled milk has 
and counts as raw in this respect). Even in 
America boiled milk is sometimes used to check 
diarrhoea. 

However, we have been taught not only that 
boiled milk is constipating, but that the heat has 
destroyed ferments and other biological sub- 
stances essential to nutrition, and that babies will 
starve on a diet of boiled milk. 

As for the first of these objections, it is now as- 
serted that constipation is so light an evil, com- 
pared with diarrhoea, that the physician hails it 
with something like relief.+ 

As to the second, Dr. Lane-Claypon goes ex- 
haustively into the question of the heat-sensitive 
biological substances in cow’s milk and concludes 
that the ferments which have always been looked 
upon as so essential are really not present at all 
in pure milk, but are always derived from bac- 
teria. 

The other substances, those concerned in pro- 
ducing immunity to disease, are found only in the 
colostrum and if they appear in any quantity in 
the later milk, it is as a result of inflammation of 
the mammary gland. But even more, the ca- 
pacity to absorb these substances from the di- 
gestive tract is lost after the first few days of life 
and therefore, ‘‘the oft repeated assertion of the 
value to the infant of raw cow’s milk fades away 
when the facts are examined, since in cow’s milk 
it is found that these so-called biological sub- 
stances are not absorbed in the alimentary canal, 
but are destroyed there.’’ 

On the whole the conclusion of the report 1s, 
that between raw cow’s milk and boiled, the ad- 
vantage is with the latter, as boiled milk is germ- 
free or nearly so, does not form a hard curd and 
if not raised above ‘the temperature of boiling 
water, the heat has not destroyed or apparently 
injured any of the chemical substances necessary 
for the health of the child. 

It must be remembered that the comparisons 
are between raw milk and cooked milk of another 
species. The results would be quite other if we 
compared raw and boiled human milk. 

One or two evangelists are not enough to bring 
about a reformation and we shall not see pasteur- 
ized milk giving way to boiled milk at once. But 
it would be a happy day for municipal health au- 
thorities, for institutions, and for visiting nurses 
if the results of this English report came to be 
generally accepted and the complications of pas- 
teurization were succeeded by the simplicity of 
boiling. 

*Brennemann, Journal American Medical Association, 1913, 
Volume LX, p. 575. 


ATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
VISITS CANADA 


Meetinc for the first time in 
a Canadian city, the National Municipal 
League, at its annual convention held 
in Toronto last month, had opportunity 
not only to gain some first hand under- 
standing of how a Canadian municipality 
is administered, but to see our own 
civic problems from that viewpoint. 

It seemed almost strange, for ex- 
ample, for the men who are waging a 
struggle for the short ballot to meet in 
a city where this question does not evea 
require discussion—a Toronto voter bal- 
lots for only three men at an election. 
And men who are wrestling with the 
terms and features of public service 
franchises had their interest gripped by 
such undertakings as Ontario’s publicly 
owned hydro-electric system and To- 
ronto’s municipal enterprises. The city 
leases filled-in land for factory sites and 
provides city-owned buildings where 
small industrial concerns may _ rent 
space for manufacturing and warehouse 
purposes, convenient to city-owned 
docks and piers. 

Another enterprise, involving public 
and private co-operation, is designed to 
provide good housing at low cost. The 
Ontario legislature enacted a law a few 
months ago under which housing com- 
panies may be organized. It the share- 
holders provide 15 per cent of the cost 
of land and dwellings, the municipality 
may assist, by its guarantee of securities, 
in raisng the balance. Provision is 
made for public regulation and super- 
vision of the methods of such companies. 
Under the act the Toronto Housing 
Company has already planned a_ build- 
ing program requiring $1,000,000 and 
designed to serve workingmen. 

Officials of these various undertak- 
ings appeared on the convention pro- 
gram and made arrangements whereby 
the delegates could personally inspect 
the work going on. Toronto bore all 
the local expenses of the convention. 

Characteristic of the meetings of the 
National Municipal League is the fo- 
cussing of attention largely upon special 
committee reports which have involved 
considerable group research and study 
during a year or more. The Toronto 
meeting heard and discussed reports of 
this nature dealing: with public utility 
franchises, municipal government by 
commission or a city manager, and civic 
education. 

The growth of state public service 
commissicns, in relation to the move- 
ment for local home rule, provided a 
subject of perplexity and fundamental 
importance for the report of the com- 
mittee on franchises under the chair- 
manship of Delos F. Wilcox. The com- 
mittee points out that although the idea 
of state regulation has gained great 
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headway, it could not recall a time 
when a greater number of interesting 
local franchise situations had presented 
themselves to the various cities. The 
report attempts to clarify the discussion 
as to where municipal regulation and 
state regulation meet and what their re- 
spective fields are. It frankly admits 
that certain features of exclusive state 
regulation make municipalization more 
difficult, and “to that extent interfere 
with one of the most fundamental pro- 
visions of the home rule program.” 
But it calls attention to the fact that 


there are nowadays “practically no 
utilities of a purely local character.” 
Telephone systems, interurban lines, 


natural gas supplies, and hydro-electric 
power overlap municipal boundaries. 
Adequate jurisdiction by state public 
service commissions, which fits in with 
municipal regulation, will eliminate any 
“twilight zone” within which companies 
may escape public control. 

The utter inability of small towns 
and suburbs to deal with public service 
corporations is clearly recognized. The 
methods whereby extensions of street 
railways may be ordered by public au- 
thority and the safeguarding of com- 
panies against the abuse of such power 
are discussed. The committee expressed 
itself as not: favoring competition be- 
tween municipal and private plants, ex- 
cept to avoid having to buy out an ex- 
isting utility at an exorbitant price. 

Attention is given in the report also 
to indeterminate franchises, a subject 
made important by recent franchise set- 
tlements on this basis in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, New York and elsewhere. The 
cities named specify a maximum time 
limit, but in Massachusetts, District of 
Columbia and Wisconsin such a limit 
is not provided. Advocates of municipal 
ownership see ccnsiderable danger in 
the indeterminate term of the Wisconsin 
type, fearing that the longer the city 
waits, the greater will be the sum re- 
quired to effect a purchase. But the 
committee po'nts out that the indeter- 
minate franchise would be relieved of 
some of this danger if the policy should 
be adopted of requiring public utilities 
to provide an amortization scheme for 
the gradual reduction of their capital 
investment. As to the extent to which 
an amortization policy should be car- 
ried, the committee does not declare it- 
self excent to say that in its opinion the 
“tendency will be to amortize too slowly 
and too little rather than the reverse.” 

Popular interest centered largely in 
the report of the committee on the com- 
m‘ssion form of government, of which 
Richard S. Childs was chairman, for it 
was devoted mainly to the city manager 
plan, as compared with government by 
commission. 

The majority of the committee re- 


ported that neither plan by itself was 
as good as a combination of an elected 


commission purely representative and 
legislative in function, permitting the 
members to give only part time to muni- 
cipal work and receive nominal salaries 
or none, with a city manager hired by 
the commission from anywhere in the 
country who should conduct the chief 
executive. work and hold office at the 
pleasure of the commission, It is ex- 
plained that this combination plan ‘cre- 
ates a single handed administrative 
establishment instead of the five separate 
ones under the Des Moines commission 
plan, that it permits comparative per- 
manence in the office of the chief exe- 
cutive, and further permits chief exe- 
cutives to migrate from city to city so 
that an experienced man can be sum- 
moned at advanced salary from a simi- 
lar post in another city. It abandons 
all attempts to choose administrators by 
popular election on the basis that such 
a method of selection does not afford 
as clear a line of responsibility as is 
obtained under the plan advocated. 

The first city manager plan was em- 
bodied in a charter prepared for the city 
of Lockport, N. Y., in 1911, but the 
proposition failed to be approved by the 
state lezislature. The plan was first 
adopted in the city of Sumter, S. C., and 
later adopted by Hickory and Morgan- 
town, N. C.; Dayton and Springfield, 
O.; Ea Grande; Ore: ;* PhoenixigAmiz.- 
and Morris, Minn. Commission govern- 
ment, according to the committee report, 
at present rules more than 7,000,000 in 
300 cities and towns. 


The special committee on civic educa- 
tion, Arthur W. Dunn, chairman, laid 


emphasis on the cultivation of the 
qualities of good citizenship rather 
than upon mere instruction in gov- 
ernmental forms. This demands far 
more adequate preparation of the 
teacher for the work than is coy- 


ered in the prevailing conception that 
a knowledge of the provisions of the 
constitution is sufficient. The difficulty 
presented by the fact that the civic 
training of boys is largely in the hands 
of women does not seem to the commit- 
tee as serious as indicated by the wide- 
spread feeling on the subject in view of 
the real end of civic education which is 
to train citizens and not to teach goy- 
ernment. Direct participation of chil- 
dren in civic functions is urged, oppor- 
tunity for the cultivation of proper civic 
habits in the life of the school itself is 
dwelt upon, and a program of propa- 
ganda for civic education is outlined. 
William Dudley Foulke devoted his 
presidential address to publicity and 
the part of the newspapers in influenc- 
ing popular government. He enlarged 
upon the power of honest journalism in 
the formation of sound public opinion, 
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and pointed out that the loss of influ- 
sence which newspapers have suffered 
nay be due in great part to a lessening 
of public confidence in their sincerity 
and impartiality. 

The report of Secretary Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff reviewed the muni- 
cipal advance of the year along such 
ines as the control of public utilities, 
adoption of the commission form of 
yovernment, the manner in which muni- 
sipalities have raised money by sales of 
9onds to their own citizens, and con- 
structive efforts to provide better living 
sonditions. 

_ Among the interesting 
one by Herbert Harley, 
he American Judicature Society, out- 
ining the development of municipal 
courts throughout the United States as 
leading to much needed unity of court 
administration in place of the haphazard 


papers was 
secretary of 


creation of separate courts. He dwelt 
apon the feeling which is growing 
hroughout the country in favor of 


naking juvenile courts, courts of do- 
nestic relations and other courts design- 
2d to handle special problems, parts of 
4 unified municipal court system. 

The executive officers were re-elected: 
President, William Dudley Foulke; 
Treasurer, George Burnham, Jr.; Secre- 
tary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 


ARYLAND DISCUSSION OF 
WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 


Unper the general topic of 
The Place of the Government in Char- 
ty, the Maryland Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, held in Baltimore, 
save especial attention to widows’ pen- 
sions. Discussing the results of his in- 
vestigation in New York, Francis H. 
McLean urged that w:dows pension leg- 
slation be very carefully considered, 
and enacted only after careful investi- 
zation of the demand of the individual 
locality and the private resources avail- 
able for meeting it. 
Minnie F. Low, of Judge Pinckney’s 
citizens’ committee in Chicago, told of 
he success of the “funds to. parents act” 
nm that city. She claimed that though 
relief under any form of public distri- 
jution necessarily has its drawbacks, 
yet, at the present stage of sucial theory, 
some form of public reliet for depen- 
dent mothers and children is impera- 
‘ive. 

R. L. Little, secretary of the Phila- 
Jelphia Society for Organiziny Charity, 
answered Miss Low by defining the 
word “pension.” A pension, he held, 
pre-supposes some service on the part 
of the recipient. Nene of the laws in 
he twenty states having so-called moth- 
ers’ pension acts preceed cn the prin- 
ciple of compensation. Dr. Little point- 
sd out also that no system of distribu- 
tion. has been devised which is not ulti- 
mately subject to such abuses as have 
discredited public outdoor relief in both 
this country and England. 

The general conclusion was that in 
Maryland private charities can. handle 
the situation, and that at the present 
time widows’ pensions are not advisable. 
Another important discussion was on 
the penal situation. : 

_ Martha P. Falconer of the Sleighton 
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Farm School, Pennsylvania, spoke of 
the movement for a new state training 
school for girls. She condemned the 
contract labor system which exists in 
all but one of Maryland's seven insti- 
tutions for delinquent children, and 
emphasized the necessity of separating 
dependent from delinquent children. 
Charles D. Reid, secretary of the 
Maryland Prisoners’ Aid Association, 
discussed the program of penal legisla- 
tion proposed at a special conference 
called by the governor a week prior to 
this, meeting. The program included 
abolition of contract labor, separation 
of confirmed criminals from youthful 
offenders, segregaticn of all women, and 
the establishment of separate institu- 
tions for these various classes. It urged 
on the coming legislature the passage 
of an indeterminate sentence act’ and 
the creation of a central board of ad- 
ministraticn for all penal institutions. 


Alexander Johnson of the Vineland’ 


Training School explained the system 
recently adopted in New Jersey by which 
colonies under the general direction of 
the training school are established in 
various counties and supported by the 
individual county. His slogan was 
“Waste humanity to reclaim waste 
land.” 

The moral right of the town or city 
to subordinate private property interests 
to a general scheme for improvement 
was made the keynote of the section on 
housing and town planning. In order 
to make these plans practical, the neces- 
sity for a comprehensive, state-wide 
hous:ng survey was emphasized by John 
Daniels, secretary of the Social Service 
Corporation of Baltimore. 

Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago, 
president of the Naticnal Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, emphasized 
the need of co-operation by public and 
private agencies. Hevsaid that govern- 
ment is more and more assuming func- 
tions heretofore performed by private 
charities. Never before have these two 
great forces working for human uplift, 
been more inter-dependent. 


FUTURE GENERATIONS 


“ComMUNITIES and_ individuals 
must be made to realize the fact that the 
babies of today will be the fathers and 
mothers of tomorrow. Make the babies 
well, prevent mortality, arid we have 
strengthened a great weakness. No 
community is stronger than its weakest 
point,” said Dr. Mary Sherwood of 
Baltimore at the annua! meeting of the 
American Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality, held in 
Washington in November. 

The magnitude ot the problem and 
the opportunity for baby conservation 
was made clear bv Dr. J. H. Mason 


acon CONSERVATION AND 


Knox, of Johns Hopkins University, 
who showed that “more than 200,000 
babies die annually in the United 
States. With proper care at birth and 


proper food and medical attention this 
number could be cut in half. The 
United States should pattern after 
France and Germany. These nations 
fear infant mortality because they know 


if the babies are allowed to die off their 
armies will soon be weak instead of 
strong.” 

Dr. W. C. Woodward, health officer 
of the District of Columbia, threw em- 
phasis on a positive note when he said, 
“Mortality means death, and death of in- 
fants is not our only concern. We are try- 
ing to make babies well, strong, and 
happy. I think, too, that too much is put 
up to different communities and not 
enough to individuals. We must try to 
have every individual in every commun- 
ity take an interest in the welfare of the 
babies. We must induce the church- 
goers of the country to take an active 
interest in the movement.” 

The subjects discussed by the associa- 
tion included eugenics, under the chair- 
manship of Prof. H. E. Jordan of the 
University of Virginia; pre-natal care, 
instruction of mothers, and adequate ob- 
stetrical care, under the chairmanship 
of Dr.’ Mary Sherwood of Baltimore; 
problems of infant hygiene and infant 
feeding, Dr. Henry F. Helmholtz of 
Chicago, chairman; standards of train- 
ing for infant welfare nursing and 
problems that confront the city and the 
rural nurses engaged in baby-saving 
campaigns, under the chairmanship of 
Harriet L. Leete, superintendent of 
nurses of the Cleveland Babies Dispens- 
ary and Hospital; continuation schools 
of home-making, and training for moth- 
ers’ helpers, for agents of the board of 
health, such as visiting nurses, sanitary 
inspectors, visiting housekeepers, etc., 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Helen 
C. Putnam of Providence. 

In the absence of Julia C. Lathrop, 
chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau 
and chairman of the section on the rela- 
tion of vital statistics to plans for so- 
cial betterment, Dr. Woodward directed 
the discussion on the value of birth rec- 
ords as a starting point for baby saving 
work. 

Professor Jordan, chairman of the 
committee on eugenics, maintained that 
the»aim of the association is to save 
every baby that is born. While the- 
oretically, he said, from the standpoint 
of racial welfare, a certain small amount 
of infant mortal'ty is desirable, it is 
practically impossible to tell in early in- 
fancy who are racially fit and who are 
unfit. Consequently no discriminating 
procedure is allowable, but every child 
born into the world must be saved if 
possible. If socially unfit, however, he 
added, it should be denied the right of 
progeny. 

Twenty-four states, the District of 
Columbia, Canada, Scotland, Argentina 
and Italy were represented in the regis- 
tration at the meeting. The association 
has grown, since its organization four 
years ago, from a little group of work- 
ers to an enrollment of over eight hun- 
dred persons. Included in its member- 
shin are over one hundred societies 
which represent organized baby-saving 
activities in 53 cities in 27 states. 

The meeting was held under the presi- 
dency of Dr. L. Emmett Holt of New 
York city. The next meeting of the as- 
sociation will be in Boston in the fall of 
1914, with Dr. J. Whitridge Williams of 
Baltimore as president, and Homer 
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- Folks of New York as president elect, 
to succeed Dr. Williams at the conclu- 
sion of the meeting. 


HIO STATE CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES 


Oxuto’s November blizzard 
threatened the very possibility of hold- 
ing the state conference of Charities 
and Correction at Akron. But in spite 
of late trains and imminent food fam- 
ines 400 registered in attendance of 
whom more than 300 were from outside 
Akron. A number of important speak- 
ers were absent, but the conference was 
held and did business. 

In his address on the Enlarging Op- 
portunity for Social Service Presi- 
dent James F. Jackson, of Cleveland, 
dwelt upon the expansion of the altru- 
istic spirit as the basis of philanthropic 
advance. “The crowning glory of. our 
civilization is its compassion,” he said, 
“The brotherhood of man means the re- 
moval or prevention of poverty. Hap- 
piness is coming to be a factor in the 
marketplace.” 

The universities, social settlements 
and associated charities section (hence- 
forth to be known as the universities 
and social welfare section) devoted its 
sessions to community welfare. J. M. 
Hanson of the Youngstown Associated 
Charities developed a plan of securing 
local surveys of social conditions by 
college students in connection with their 
regular work in sociology.. Professor 
Vogt of Miami made a plea for the 
guidance of social legislation through 
the investigation of social conditions 
and by co-operation among the colleges. 

Ohio’s new social center movement 
was discussed in a paper by Stockton 


Raymond. The last legislature had 
opened all the schoolhouses of the 
state as social centers. Mr. Raymond 


advocated a simple plan for the organ- 
ization of social center leagues for 
communities, counties and state, in ac- 
cordance with the law which makes the 
county a possible unit for the support 
and administration of public recreation. 
This plan was endorsed by the section 
and later by the general conference. 

William J. Norton, secretary of the 
Cincinnati Council of Social Agencies, 
read!a paper on Leisure Control, a 
Preventive of Delinquency, which gave 
a splendid theoretical basis for under- 
standine many modern social problems. 
Prof. F. A. McKenzie, of the State 
University, followed with a plea for the 
school social centers and for immediate 
organization of efforts to secure maxi- 
mum results through these new agen- 
cies. 

Dr. FE. F. McCampbell, secretary of 
the State Board of Health, made an ad- 
dress especially interesting in connec- 
tion with the health exhibit: and motion 
pictures shown throughout the confer- 
ence. The exhibit travels among the 
cities of the state. Another exhibit at 
the conference showed the industrial 
products made in the state institutions. 

The increasing opportunity{ for re- 
search made possible by consolidation 
of allied lines of social work received 
much attention. The work of the Ju- 


venile Research Bureau, which offers to 
make mental and physical examinations 
upon the request of agencies working 
among children, was described. 

Professor Olin of Akron City College 
interested the conference by his paper 
on the Akron plan for the consolidation 
of private and public relief through one 
agency. Wallace D. Yaple, chairman 
of the Ohio. Industrial Commission, 
showed how the consolidation of seven 
different departments under this new 
commission made research and scientific 
method more possible, a prerequisite for 
the best welfare work. He declared 
that the efforts of the commission were 
approved by both employers and em- 
ployes. 


TANDARDIZING THE NEGRO 
SCHOOLS 


THE problem of how to support 
the growing number of Negro schools 
received very practical attention at the 
second conference of Negro Industrial 
and Secondary Schools, held in New 
York last month. At the first confer- 
ence, in April, a committee was appoint- 
ed to work out some definite program 
of organized co-operation. 

The first conference owed its origin 
to the fact that the financial support 
for many of the smaller Negro schools 
is very inadequate. The old method of 
getting money by house-to-house solici- 
tation, by haphazard appeals from pulpit 
or press, and by correspondence, is 
rapidly breaking down. School after 
school reports that the finding of money 
even for the most urgent needs is ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Some reasons for 
this are plain. Schools have multiplied 
rapidly. The circle of interested people 
in each northern community to which 
appeals are made is limited, and not 
enough work is being done to create 
new circles. Furthermore, some insti- 
tutions have no course of study meriting 
the name, and are slack in business ad- 
ministration. This, of course, has re- 
acted against all the schools as a group. 
Finally, fraudulent agents have at times 
greatly hurt the cause. 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee, adopted by the conference, are: 

To lay out in as definite a form as 
the complex circumstances of the schools 
will permit, a program of academic and 
industrial work and study, which shall 
constitute a minimum standard for all 
schools belonging to the association. 

To have the result of this program 
thoroughly and systematically tested. 

To introduce and have certified in all 
the .associated schools thoroughly ap- 
proved systems of accounting for funds. 

To take counsel as to the wisest 
spending of money with particular re- 
gard to possible group or associate pur- 
chasing of stock supplies. 

To discourage the starting of new 
schools unless there is obvious need for 
such schools, and unless they have a re- 
sponsible assurance of support. 

To discourage the duplication of 
school work in any single community 
where there are more schools than the 
available money or talent can support, 
and where two poor institutions might 


easily be combined to make one that 
might be good. 

To safeguard the public against frau- 
dulent schools and their agents. 

To devise a better means of secur- 
ing funds and of arousing and sustain- 
ing public interest in Negro education. 

To make known more generally the 
needs of these schools, not only to the 
public at large, but to the great educa- 
tional boards, funds and foundations. 

To hold regular meetings for system- 
atic study of all the problems above 
mentioned. 

To establish at once in New York 
city a central office from which the 
whole enterprise may be directed. 

The importance of the central office 
of the association was emphasized by 
Oswald Garrison Villard, of New York, 
who promised help in securing one. 
Clarence H. Kelsey, president of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
offered one-fourth of the $3,000 needed 
to cover the first year’s expenses. 

This office will be a clearing house. 
It will gather, and keep for public in- 
spection, exact information about Negro 
schools throughout the country, super- 
vise examinations, and direct publicity 
and research. It will organize money 
raising campaigns on a scientific basis. 
It will also study and experiment in 
co-operative purchasing of supplies. 

With a permanent organization ef- 
fected, the next conference, to hear re- 
ports on what the New York office has 
accomplished, will be held next March. 

Pres. James H. Dillard, of the Jeanes 
and Slater funds, stated that he con- 
sidered the organization of this associa- 
tion one of the most important forward 
steps that has ever been taken in the 
cause of Negro education. 


; AMPTON PLANS FOR BETTER 
RURAL LIFE 


Tue Hampton Institute Farm- 
ers’ Conference, in its recent seventh 
annual session, proved that Negroes in 
Virginia are successfully working out 
their economic salvation and are win- 
ning the co-operation of the best white 
people in their work for better farms, 
better schools, better health, better 
homes, and better morals. 

It proved, too, that they are learning 
that alfalfa fields represent mines of 
wealth; that clean kitchens and back- 
yards stand for real respectability; that 
bright and well-equipped schoolrooms in 
the country districts attract and hold 
orderly pupils and earnest teachers; 
and that fly screens and sanitary privies 
promote public health. 

The leading address was by Gov. 
William Hodges Mann. He urged the 
hundreds of colored people gathered at 
the conference to develop, through 
scientific and intensive farming, the 
available land of Virginia instead of al- 
lowing the land to grow up to briers. 
He told of men in Virginia who raise 
six tons and 900 pounds of alfalfa hay 
to the acre, while the average yield in 
the United States is one and a half 
tons. Indeed, Virginia has a mine of 
wealth in alfalfa fields which yield five 
crops a year for from six to eight con-. 
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secutive years, when alfalfa 
worth $20 a ton. 

Major R. R. Moton, commandant of 
Hampton Institute, and the president 
of the Negro Organization Society, de- 
clared emphatically that white people 
do not begin to have the chance to do 
for Negroes what Negroes themselves 
can do to improve the civic, intellectual, 
social, industrial, and moral life of their 
own people. 

-T. N. Carver of Washington, D. C., 
director of the Rural Organization Ser- 
vice, emphasized the importance of 
building a better nation through the ap- 

_ plication of real patriotism to neighbor- 
hood improvement. Charity and pa- 
triotism begin at home but they must 
not end at home, he said. He referred 
to the success of the Danes in growing 
bacon hogs, for example, in large enough 
quantities so that foreign buyers 
‘are attracted by the good and uniform 
Danish product. He asserted that Den- 
mark has become the richest country in 
Europe per capita, because its people 
have learned to work together and have 
become teachable. He pointed out the 
value of organization in securing better 
educational and health conditions.. 

Timely addresses were also made on 
Negro schools, Negro self-help, and how 
to fight hog cholera. An _ illustrated 
lecture on Irish country life was much 
enjoyed. 

The exhibits attracted hundreds of 
visitors to the Hampton Institute gym- 
nasium during the conference. Gar- 
ments, articles made by manual training 
classes, rolls, cake, specimens of poultry, 
vegetables and crops—this list suggests 
the large and the practical nature of 
the exhibits. 


[ EGISLATION BEFORE WISCON- 


hay is 


SIN CONFERENCE 


Discussion AT the third session 
of the reorganized Wisconsin State 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
at La Crosse centered especially about 
certain enactments of definitely social 
bearing passed by the recent legisla- 
ture. 

Among these was the provision for a 
new home for epileptics and feeble- 
minded to replace the overcrowded quar- 
ters at Chippewa Falls. The new insti- 
tution will make possible a colony where 
those who need only custodial care may 
be segregated. It will also allow those 
unfortunates now crowded out into the 
poorhouse or among families, to receive 
proper institutional care. 

One of the important papers of the 
conference was that prepared by Prof. 
M. F. Guyer of the University of Wis- 
cousin, on the subject of sterilization. 
With scientific poise Professor Guyer 
presented arguments on both sides of 
this difficult question based on facts 
gathered from European and American 
sources. His conclusion was that cer- 
tain classes of the feeble-minded should 

_be sterilized, but that in the light of 
such facts as we have at the present 
time, it cannot be depended upon to 
solve the problem entirely. He urged 
that such classes as present evidence in- 
dicates it will help. 

The problem of juvenile protection 


was discussed from three points of view. 
Prof. Allan Hoben of the University of 
Chicago cited the work of the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago as an 


example of how a private organization, 


by investigations and prosecutions of 
evil-doers, may prevent juvenile delin- 
quency. Charles C. Stillman, general 
secretary of the Associated Charities of 
St. Paul, emphasized the necessity of 
social protection for defective juve- 
niles. Prof. Clarke Hetherington, whose 
work in providing rural recreation in 
Missouri has attracted wide attention, 
discussed the relation of recreation to 
juvenile protection in rural communi- 
ties. He suggested that rural juvenile 
delinquency, including city delinquents 
who have come from the country, is 
largely due to lack of healthful diver- 
sions in country districts. 

Emma O. Lundberg, deputy of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission, told 
the conference of the work of that 
commission in securing the passage and 
enforcement of law protecting employed 
women and children. Her work in con- 
nection with the match factories at 
Oshkosh, widely reported through the 
papers, was only one incident in the 
campaign of the commission. 

Other topics considered were, social 
insurance, the new mothers’ pension 
bill and probation work. 

H. H. Jacobs, of the University’ Set- 
tlement at Milwaukee, urged upon so- 
cial workers co-operation with public 
relief officials, and prophesied that the 
time is coming when public officials will 
be men of a different stamp from that 
of too many public relief officials of 
this day. He said the social worker is 
wrong if he assumes that public relief 
could not have the efficiency of private 
relief. Co-operation of social workers 
with public officials would result in the 
adoption of scientific methods of char- 
ity by county and city relief authori- 
ties. 


. M. C. A. CONFERENCE ON 
COUNTRY LIFE 


THE Fourtu Country Life Con- 
ference, under the auspices of the 
County Work Department of the Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A., held in New York, 
brought together, besides county off- 
cials, representatives from forty govern- 
mental departments, colleges, founda- 
tions, missionary societies, theological 
seminaries, and general social agencies. 

Thomas N. Carver, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, spoke 
of the enlarged conception of the func- 
tion of the department, and likened it to 
the change in college laboratory from 
a system where teachers made the ex- 
periments and students looked on, to 
that where students perform their own 
experiments under the guidance of a 
teacher. The farmers’ demonstration 
work, inaugurated by Seaman A. Knapp, 
which marks this change, Mr. Carver 
declared “the most beneficient work for 
rural betterment going on anywhere 
in the world.” 

Accordingly, the department is now 
working not only for better farming 
and better business, but for better liv- 
ing. The rural organization service, of 


which Mr. Carver is the head, will pro- 
mote organization to secure not only 
co-operative credit, but sanitary living, 


recreation, rural beautification, and 
common standards for farm women’s 
work. These, even more than labor sav- 


ing devices, Mr. Carver says, are needed 
for the amelioration of the condition 
of women in the country. 

Pres. Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, de- 
clared this enlargement of the function 
of the Department of Agriculture to be 
“absolutely epoch-making.”’ 

President Butterfield’s address was 
upon The Place of the Y. M. C. A. in 
the New Rural Awakening. It made a 
deep impression as a sympathetic states- 
manlike pronouncement which will un- 
doubtedly play a vital part in shaping 
the policy of this agency in the country 
life movement. 

A. C. Monahan, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, in an address on The 
Point of Emphasis in the New Rural 
School Idea, emphasized the fact that 
the rate of illiteracy is 10.1 per cent. 
for the rural population and 5.1 for the 
urban, 3.7 for children of native parents 
and 1.1 for children of foreign parents, 
showing that the rural school is far be- 
hind the city school in efficiency. To 
correct this condition, Mr. Monahan 
said, better organization and supervision 
are needed, the county unit (or, in New 
England, the town, or union of towns) 
being substituted for the district organ- 
ization. Working for consolidated 
schools, he said, was a waste of time. 
until the larger unit and supervision 
have been attained. 


EW YORK STATE PROBATION 
OFFICERS 


THE widespread dissatisfaction 
of the people of New York state with 
their prison conditions was shown to 
have an important bearing on probation 
work when the State Probation Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Buf- 
falo last month. It was Homer Folks, 
president of the association, who empha- 
sized the point when he said, “Every- 
where throughout the state there is a 
determination that newer and more hu- 
mane methods must be used in dealing 
with those who have come under the 
law. Everything that makes us realize 
more clearly and more definitely the in- 
herent, inevitable shortcomings of im- 
prisonment, lends additional impetus 
and momentum to the line of work in 
which we are engaged.” 

Reviewing the progress of probation 
work during the past year, Mr. Folks 
referred to the passage of a model chil- 
dren’s court act for Ontario county, one 
of New York’s rural counties; the ap- 
pointment of twenty new probation offi- 
cers under civil service in New York 
city; the organization of probation work 
in magistrates’ courts, and the final 
placing of the position of county pro- 
bation officer in the competitive class. 

The peculiar problems and difficulties 
of applying probation in the cases of 
women offenders were’ discussed by 
Frances E. Leitch, probation officer in 
the Court of Special Sessions, Brooklyn. 
Special difficulties pointed out were the 
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habit of some judges to be lenient with 
women offenders, a certain distrust of 
the woman probation officer, now, how- 
ever, happily almost overcome, and the 
great difficulty of getting results with 
certain types of women offenders, 
especially drunkards. and prostitutes. 

City Judge Noonan of Buffalo dwelt 
upon the importance of placing adult 
males on probation to pay fines on the 
instalment plan and make weekly pay- 
ments for the support of their families. 
The Buffalo court serves as a great col- 
lection agency, each year saving many 
hundreds of men from prison and pro- 
viding for the support of several thou- 
sand dependent women and children. 
Such work is of great practical value 
to the families of offenders and brings 
reformatory influences to bear upon the 
offenders themselves. 

The problem of the woman inebriate 
was one on which Jane B, Armstrong, 
president of the board of managers of 
the Western House of Refuge at Al- 
bion, laid stress. The delegates all 
seemed to feel that probation in such 
cases is usually a failure and that noth- 
ing less than care in an institution for 
an extended period can repair the dis- 
ordered nervous system and restore body 
and mind to a normal state. New York 
needs such an institution for its women. 

Chief Probation Officer Shea of Syra- 
cuse gave an interesting account of his 
experiences with boys. He showed how 
the boy's “gang”, which serves as a 
school of vice and crime, can be utilized 
by the skilful probation officer for build- 
ing up a spirit of co-operative effort and 
developing character. 

Discussing the relation of the employ- 
ment of children to probation, E. N. 
Clopper of the National Child Labor 
Committee emphasized the injurious and 
unsuitable employments in cities which 
very nearly monopolize the work of 
boys under sixteen. He urged the need 
of protection from these injurious em- 
ployments and of co-operation between 
probation officers and labor inspectors. 

One of the most fruitful discussions 
centered around the question of the co- 
operation of probation officers with other 
agencies. Chief Probation Officer 
Cooley of the Erie County Court held 
that the probation officer alone can sel- 
dum br ng about reformation—his most 
important task is to gather together the 
forces of the community to that end. 
“Probation work is a fight,” he said, 
“4 battle of the forces for good versus 
the forces for evil. The probation off- 
cer is the general in command of the 
forces for good. The intelligence. the 
completeness, the energy with which he 
marshals and arrays the forces for up- 
lift against the allied evils which would 
drag down, will determine his success 
and ability.” 

Investigational work of probation of- 
ficers was dealt with by County Judge 
Stephens of Rochester and by Mr. 
Wiley, chief probation officer in the city 
court of Buffalo. Judge Stephens, who 
administers the Juvenile Court of Mon- 
roe County, described his work with 
boys and urged upon the probation offi- 
cers present the importance of not ex- 
pecting great results from little effort. 


Only by patient, intelligent work in each 
case can any real results be obtained. 
Buffalo took advantage of the occas- 
ion this year to impress upon local citi- 
zens the need for strengthening and re- 
inforcing the city’s probation work. 


EW YORK STATE CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION 


THE SESSION on public health 
was perhaps the most illuminating part of 
the recent New York State Conference 
of Charities and Correction at. Buffalo, 
Discussion of the Relation of Industry 
to Public Health was particularly appro- 
priate in a state where the reaction of 
industrial conditions on community wel- 
fare is a serious problem in many towns 
and cities. 

John R. Shillady, chairman of this 
section, struck a new keynote in his 
opening sentence when he said that the 
“existence of many social agencies is 
evidence of social backwardness instead 
of social advance.’ Mr. Shillady. dis- 
cussed income, unemployment, child 
labor and women’s work, stressing tie 
necessity of improved industrial condi- 
tions to replace “charities and correc- 
tion.” Frederick L. Hoffman surveyed 
the progress of different countries in 
dealing with Health Hazards in Indus- 
try, and Maurice Wertheim presented 
the program of the Industrial Board of 
the State Department of Labor for the 
control of dangerous trades. 

In taking up the question of the care 
and relief of the poor in their homes, 
Thomas J. Riley, secretary of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, made a 
distinct contribution in a paper on the 
Sociological View of Poverty. Dr. Riley 
interpreted methods of charitable relief 
in terms of sociology. He said that 
while dependency was first treated as 
the innate characteristic of a dependent, 
the pendulum had swung to the other 
extreme in recent years and that social 
workers have placed their emphasis on 
the control of environment. The present 
aspect of dependency, he said, consid- 
ered heredity as well as environment 
and laid significance on eugenics. At 
the same meeting, Paul FE. Illman, of 
Syracuse, infused forcefulness and en- 
thusiasm into a statement of Indispen- 
sable Measures, apart from Material 
Relief, for the Successful Treatment of 
Needy Families. 

Two asnects of the care of children 
which have not been dwelt upon in pre- 
vious conferences were Charles H. 
Johnson’s plea for vocational training 
for dependent children and Florence L. 
Lattimore’s emphasis on the desirability 
of adequate records in institutions. By 
unanimous vote the conference author- 
ized the appointment of a committee of 
fifteen to secure more complete infor- 
mation as to the physical, economic and 
moral conditions of children who have 
been under the care of institutions and 
who have been returned to their relatives 
or otherwise provided for, and to form- 
ulate standards for the after-care of such 
children. 

Tt was brought out, in regard to the 
state’s mental defectives. that “out of 
an established feeble-minded population 
of 30,000 about 5,000 are cared for in 
institutions designed for them, about 


10,000 are confined in institutions not 
intended for their care, and about 15,000 
or one-half of the whole, are at large in 
the community.” Hastings H. Hart es- 
timated that of the 30,000 feeble-minded 
in the state, 10,000 are girls and women, 

The sessions on delinquency struck a 
constructive note in the emphasis laid 
on farm colonies and the honor syste 
for convicts. 

One of the members of the conten 
ence pointed out that, in contrast with 
recent state conferences in Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania, the New York 
conference paid little attention to rural. 
problems. In the section: on mental de- 
fectives the discussion centered about 
the general topic of “meeting the probs 
lem of mental defectiveness” rather than 
about the efforts of the country doctor, 
the country teacher and the country com= 


‘munity to handle the large number of 


insane patients, imbeciles and morons in 
rural districts. Inasmuch, this member 
held, as a large proportion of the mem= 
bers of the conference are from small 
towns, the state conference as distinct 
from the national conference might well 
give some attention to the special prob- 
lems of country delegates. | 

Abraham J. Katz, of Rochester, was 
elected to succeed Edmond J. Butler of 
New York as president of the fifteenth 
Cenference of Charities and Correction 
to be held at Utica in November, 1914. 


URGEONS DISCUSS CANCER 
Gcampaicn 


THE ATTENTION given to the re- 


cently organized national campaign 
against cancer was the feature of 
greatest interest to social workers 
in the fourth annual Clinical Con- 


gress of Surgecns of North Amer- 
ica, held last month in Chicago. This 
convention of eminent American prac- 
titioners and foreign visitors devoted 
one of its few even-ng sessions entirely 
to the subject of cancer in order to em- 
phasize the need of widespread public 
education as a means of checking this 
country’s rapidly increasing death rate 
from the disease. 

The report of the cancer campaign 
committee of the congress was given be- 
fore a large audience. Special effort 
was made in the papers presented, by 
medical and lay specialists to emphasize 
the social aspects of the cancer ques- 
tion and the need of educational propa- 
ganda. The committee reported that 
several widely read popular articles 
which had appeared in influential maga- 
zines during the past year had been 
written, with the co-operation of the 
committee, by Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
who, as the next speaker, discussed the 
ethical questions involved in the relation 
of the medical profession to the news- 
papers. 

Frederick L. Hoffman, by means of 
effective figures and stirring words, vis- 
ualized the cancer problem and its social 
consequences. According to Mr. Hoff- 
man, not less than 75,000 deaths will be 
recorded from this disease in the United 
States in 1913, and the rate of mortality 
is on the increase in both sexes at all 
ages over forty and for all manifesta- 
tions of the disease. 
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Discussion of the old question whether 
_the increase in the cancer death rate is 
only apparent seemed to him academic 
in view of convincing evidence that the 

actual mortality from malignant disease 
is really much higher than is usually as- 
sumed to be the case. Mr. Hoffman de- 
scribed the pioneer work of popular ed- 
ucation begun in the early 90’s by Win- 
ter in Konigsburg, Germany, and found 
encouragement in the outlook in this 
country now that an organized effort is 
on foot to bring home to the public the 
supreme importance of the earliest pos- 
Sible operative treatment and the great 
danger of even a comparatively short 
‘delay after discovery of the disease. 

Progress in. the organization of all 
available forces, lay .and professional, 
was the keynote of the meeting and fur- 
nished the subject of other papers by 
leading members of the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer, the pur- 
pose and plans of which were described 
in detail. 

This new organization hopes without 
encroaching on the work of any exist- 
ing group of lay or professional work- 
ers, to become a clearing house of pop- 
ular information on the subject, to im- 
prove the keeping of statistical records 
and to organize and direct a country- 
wide campaign of publicity and educa- 
tion. Within the limits of its special 
field and problems the work of the so- 
ciety will be somewhat analogous to that 
of the Naticnal Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

The society was born in a committee 
appointed in 1912 by the American 
Gynecological Society. These physi- 
cians carefully considered the advisabil- 
ity of forming a special association for 
the immediate popularization of all im- 
portant practical knowledge on the sub- 
ject, and invited to their preliminary 
conference an influential group of lay 
men and women. At the annual meet- 
ing of the American Gynecological So- 
ciety in Washington in June, 1913, the 
movement was strongly endorsed by this 
society and other constituent bodies of 
the Congress of American Physicians 
and Surgeons. Soon afterward the new 
society was. definitely organized at a 
meeting of delegates in New York city, 
and later received the endorsement of 
the American Medical Association. 

At the session of the Clinical Con- 
gress of Sureeons of North America in 
Chicago on November 14, the day fol- 
lowing the special cancer meeting, a 
resolution was adopted, recording in 
strong terms the endorsement of the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer. To the notable list of profes- 
sional bodies which have recorded their 
approval, the new association hopes to 
add in the near future those of the 
Western Surgical Association, the 
Southern Medical Association, and the 
Southern Surgical and Gynecological 
Association. The invaluable co-opera- 
tion of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in the fight against cancer has al- 
ready been assured by its official en- 
dorsement and by its offer to place at 
the disposal of the Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer the exceptional facilities 
for educational publicity provided by its 


Council of Health and Public Instruc- 
tion. 


NDIANA ‘PUTTING IT UP” TO 
THE PUBLIC 


A DEGENERATE family of fifty-seven 
individuals descended in the course of a 
hundred years from one feeble-minded 
couple, the members of it constantly rep- 
resented in county and state institutions 
at enormous aggregate expense and in 
constantly increasing numbers—that put 
in graphic form is the gist of Amos W. 
Butler's address before the twenty-sec- 
ond Indiana State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction at Gary last month. 
“What are you as citizens of the state 
going to do about it?” asked Mr. Butler. 

This note of “putting it up to the pub- 
lic’ was struck at many of the sessions. 
The president, Prof. T. F. Fitzgibbon, 
outlined a program for reducing ven- 
ereal diseases as the next important step 
in social legislation. He would place the 
issuing of marriage licenses in the hands 
of health officers, require a test for ven- 
ereal diseases of every person applying 
for a license and prohibit marriage 
where traces of these were found, make 
venereal diseases reportable and quaran- 
tinable and sterilize all persons “definite- 
ly epileptic or feeble-minded.” 

The thousand persons in Indiana who 
are waiting for treatment for insanity, 
or “mental sickness,’ as he insisted upon 
calling it, were discussed by Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson. “Where are they waiting?” 
he asked. “Many of them in jails be- 
cause Indiana does not provide a place 
for mentally unsound people other than 
the jail.’ His plea for adequate hos- 
pital care would include a ward for the 
early stages of mental unsoundness in 
every public hospital. And to overcome 
the distaste for insane hospital treat- 
ment, particularly by those in the early 
stages, he held that “the public should 
not be allowed to know whether the pa- 
tient is in the insanity or the typhoid 
ward.” 

Drs..S. FE. Smith, C. E, Laughlin and 
Frank P. Norbury, each in turn agreed 
that a large percentage of cases of men- 
tal sickness can be cured in short time 
if immediate treatment is given. Dr. 
Norbury. too, brought out the difficulty 
of administering state institutions in 
which superintendents are chosen “he- 
cause they belong to families who con- 
trol political votes.” He would require 
that all superintendents of hospitals for 
mental diseases be physicians “and not 
merely sociologists. It is a physician’s 
problem and should be regarded as such.” 

The session on child welfare brought 
out a statement, against widows’ pen- 
sions by Judge Collins, of the Indianapo- 
lis Juvenile Court, and a strong descrip- 
tion of the effects of evil recreation by 
the Rev. Harry Blunt of Indianapolis. 
Fvil recreation. like no recreation, Mr. 
Blunt held, produces inefficiency or crim- 
inality; smother the play instinct, and 
you get a crop of bad social habits. 

An all around discussion of country 
problems at the closing session centered 
on the need of keening boys and girls 
on the farm. As Pres. W. A. Millis of 
Hanover College. put it. “The farm loses 
the boy because it seeks to stifle his na- 
ture—to make a peasant out of him. We 


must provide music, sports, theatricals, 
entertainments, fellowship for the round 
of things that a human being craves and 
must have.” 

“The absentee or lamely educated pas- 
tor” was held to accountability for the 
decline of country churches by Frederick 
Lumley of the College of Missions of 
Indianapolis. He said: “The chief han- 
dicap of the smaller churches in In- 
diana is the drowning man’s dependence 
on non-resident leaders, many of whom 
work for'a good wage all week in town 
or city and then go out on Sunday to 


deliver oratorical masterpieces. from 
Benjamin Franklin or John Wesley.” 
Narrow denominationalisn, insisting 


that every denomination be represented 
in every community, no matter how 
small, Professor Lumley charged, is the 
chief reason for the failure of the coun- 
try church to support good pastors. 

After Dr. J. N. Hurty, of the State 
Board of Health, had spoken of sanitary 
conditions in the country, Prof. G. I. 
Christie, of Purdue University, had en- 
tered a plea for scientific fari ing meth- 
ods and C. C. Brown, of Indianapolis, 
had advocated better roads and more 
beautiful homes, the whole relation of 
rural conditions to the entire nation, for 
progress or against it, was again vividly 
“put up to the public.” 


ATIONAL CONSUMERS’ 
N teacce ON LABOR LAW 

THE most important work for 
last year reported at the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the National Consumers’ 
League held at Buffalo last month was 
in the field of legislation—successfully 
shorten'ng the hours of labor for wom- 
en, and co-operation in raising the age 
at which boys and girls may enter upon 
wage-earning. 

Five states have now by law the eight- 
hour day for women employed in vari- 
ous occupations: California and Wash- 
ington, by legislation in 1911. Colorado 
by vote of the people in 1912, Arizona 
by.statute in 1913, and Oregon by regu- 
lation of the new Industrial Welfare 
Commission in 1913. This regulation 
deals with mercantile establishments, 
and sets a day of eight hours and twenty 
minutes. 

Among the other gains reported were 
in Pennsylvania the reduction of the 
working day for women from twelve 
hours to ten; the new ten-hour law in 
Delaware, the first law in that state to 
restriét the working hours of women in 
any degree; in Massachusetts, Missouri, 
and Rhode Islend widening the scope of 
the previous fifty-four hour laws. In 
three states. New York, Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut, laws of varied scope 
prohibiting night work by adult women 
were successfully carried through. 

The eight-heur bill for women em- 
ploved in the District of Columbia twice 
passed the United States Senate, thanks 
to the efforts of Senator La Follette, 
who introduced the bill at the request of 
the National and District Consumers’ 
Leacues. An identical bill introduced 
by Mr. Peters of Massachusetts has still 
to nass the House. 

From Oregon came the cheering news 
of the first judicial decision in the 
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United States upholding the constitution- 
ality of a minimum wage law reported 
in THe Survey of November 22. 

A new undertaking entered upon 
by the National Consumers’ League is 
participation in the work of the pro- 
posed committee on label, under the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control, which 
has been at work for some years in 
New York city. This is in the two gar- 
ment industries each employing many 
thousands of workers in which the fam- 
ous protocol of peace has been adopted. 
The protocol provides for joint boards 
of employers, employes and representa- 
tives of the public, to determine stand- 
ards of wages, hours and sanitation. It 
is proposed to provide a label in the 
ladies dress and waist industry—guar- 
anteeing that garments bearing the label 
are made under conditions required by 
the protocol and approved by the various 
boards. 

By voting to further the proposed 
protocol label whenever it is adopted, 
and to share jointly with employers and 
employes the responsibility for the label, 
the National Consumers’ League has ex- 
pressed in practice its approval of the 
protocol agreement as a just and dem- 
ocratic organization of an industry. 

An encouraging episode of the lea- 
gue’s nation wide shop early campaign 
was the announcement of the Buffalo 
Retail Merchants’ Association declaring 
that they would close early on Christ- 
mas Eve, and keep open only five nights 
preceding Christmas. This is in line 
with the announcement of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association that it 
has recommended to its members to take 
up the matter of early closing locally 
“with a view to getting all of the local 
concerns to close, so that no one indi- 
vidual concern will have to stand the 
loss which might result from closing on 
Christmas Eve.” This marks one for- 
ward step away from the overwork 
which has too often resulted—as the 
New York Factory Investigating Com- 
mission found again last winter—in 
“Christmas spent in bed’ by exhausted 
salesgirls. 


OMEN WORKERS IN A SMALL 
IOWA CITY 


Conditions surrounding women work- 
ers in a small city—which have seldom 
been studied—were reported upon as 
one of the chief features of the Iowa 
State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection at Sioux City in November. The 
study was made in Iowa City, a com- 
munity of 11,000, by Mrs. S. K. Steven- 
son, who drew also from the book, 
Women Toilers in the Middle West, 
written by Annie Marion McLean in 
1910. 

Mrs. Stevenson omitted from her 
study women in business for themselves 
and those in professions. But there 
were left those who worked in their 
own homes, in stores, telephone ex- 
changes, manufacturing establishments, 


hotels, restaurants, domestic service, 
and in miscellaneous occupations as 
scrubwomen. 


The working conditions were found 
not ideal but uniformly good. Factor- 
ies as a whole require but eight hours, 


even though Iowa has no definite eight- 
hour law. The problem of a living 
wage is keen in the small towns, the 
average of seven dollars being insufh- 
cient to live on according to local stand- 
ards and accumulate even a frugal 
hoard. Moral conditions were uni- 
formly good. Cases of unfortunate or 
immoral girls were traceable more fre- 
quently to the cheaper class of res- 
taurants and hotels than to stores or 
factories. 

The widows’ pension law provoked 
lively discussion. Those connected 
with private relief agencies showed 
generally a hostile attitude. Judge De- 
Graff has granted about thirty-five al- 
lowances since the law went into effect 
in July, but in Sioux City the super- 
visors have refused to pay the pensions 
allotted because of the heavy drain that 
would apparently follow upon the 
county funds. The general feeling was 
that the law is in an experimental stage 
and should be watched carefully in its 
administration. , 

The topic Relation of Organized 
Charity to County Relief developed in- 
teresting discussion. There were nu- 
merous reports of maladministration of 
county outdoor relief, that made by: 
Miss Wells of Fort Dodge being par- 
ticularly striking. 

Supervisor Corrough described the 
conditions that led the Poweshiek 
county supervisors to employ a trained 
social worker as overseer of the poor, 
and declared that the public expendi- 
ture in that line has been reduced more 
than half in one year and the poor 
properly looked after. Adah Hopkins, 


CHURCH AND SALOON 


To tHe Epitor: It was a surprise to 
find in THe Survey an article under the 
title, What the Church May Learn From 
the Saloon, by Frank Charles Laubach, 
characterizing the saloon as a “combina- 
tion of virtue and vice.” 

The Wholesalers and Retailers Review 
of California says: “With compara- 
tively few exceptions our saloons are 
houses of drunken men, profanity, 
and obscenity of the vilest possible type. 
It is no wonder that even in the better 
towns of the Wild West, as well as the 
effete East and the conservative South, 
the stranger who visits a saloon is at 
once invoiced, labeled and damned.” 
Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular of 
New York says: “The modern saloon 
has been getting worse instead of better. 
It has been dragged in the gutter; it 
has been made the catspaw for other 
forms of vice; it has succumbed to the 
viciousness of gambling; and it has al- 
lowed itself to become allied with the 
social evil.” ; 

These editors of liquor journals do 
not place as high an estimate upon the 


formerly registrar of the New York 
School of Philanthropy, described in 
more detail the methods of social work 
in a small city. Great interest developed 
in the discussion and the prevailing 
view was clearly that the position of 
overseer of the poor belongs to the 
trained social worker and that trained 
workers can be obtained in lowa coun- 
ties generally, even in those having the 
larger cities. The Grinnell arrangement 
by which half the salary was provided 
by the local Charity Organization So- 
ciety during the demonstration year was 
regarded as particularly suggestive. 

The report. of recent labor legis- 
lation in Iowa by A. L. Urick, com- 
missioner of labor, showed decided 
gains in the last year and Mr. Urick 
indicated that in enforcement there 
were likely to be still greater gains. 
~An interesting point was the proposal 
to change the name of the conference 
to Iowa State Conference on Public 
Welfare, as more truly indicating the 
present interests of the program and as 
likely to attract a larger number of peo- 
ple. Action was deferred. 

A strong address was that of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Harding. In its prom- 
ise of advanced policies, it showed the 
response of the politician to the peo- 
ple’s demand for an unmistakably social 
program. 

The scientific study of social prob- 
lems based in part on records of state 
history is an interesting development of 
lowa’s work. It is directed by Prof. 
G. P. Wyckoff of Grinnell College in 
connection with the State Historical 
Society. 


saloon as an institution as THE SURVEY 
article. 


Mr. Laubach asks, after speaking of 
the number who patronize the saloon: 
“Is thirst alone what all these men are 
seeking to satisfy? If it were, there 
would not be a saloon in the city. Every 
grocer would sell liquor,” etc. There 
was a time when practically every 
grocer sold liquor. The evils resulting 
from such sales were so great that most 
of the states passed laws prohibiting any 
person from selling liquor in any room 
where groceries are sold at wholesale 
or retail. ; 

Mr. Laubach says: “‘Three-fourths of 
the saloon’s patrons are impelled thither 
by the finest ‘craving of the human soul, 
the craving for human fellowship.” If 
this is true why is it that substitute after 
substitute furnishing every opportunity 
for “human fellowship” without the sale 
of liquor have been tried and for the 
most part have failed wherever they 
had.to compete with the saloon? That 
Mr. Laubach’s conclusions are mislead- 
ing is shown by the fact that most of 
the social clubs either furnish or sell 
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intoxicating liquors. Pittsburgh has 787 
saloons and, according to the statement 
of the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, 2,500 social clubs which provide 
liquors for their patrons. 

There is just one thing which ex- 
plains the hold the saloon has upon the 
majority of those who frequent it, and 
that is the intoxicants it dispenses. Make 
it worth a million dollars a day to fur- 
nish New York City with “something 
which will afford a comradeship as free 
and democratic as the saloon” without 
the sale of liquors and within three 
months these places will spring up in 
sufficient number to meet the demand. 

This article declared “the craving for 
alcoholic stimulant is a disease. It be- 
trays an unsound condition, a dull brain 
to be lashed, a weary body to be stupi- 
fied, a coward’s heart to be made brazen, 
a conscience to be drugged, trouble to 
be drowned.” It is well known that 
thousands to whom none of these state- 
ments apply have gone wrong through 
drink.. The appetite for alcohol, save in 
rare instances, is cultivated. It is not 
acquired in a day. In most cases it is 
created by the saloon under the false 
pretense of furnishing a place for hu- 
man fellowship. 

Mr. Laubach says the poor man is 
glad to get away from the over-crowded 
home and the nerve-wracked wife and 
glad to forget his troubles over a social 
glass. But what about that nerve- 
wracked wife? Haven’t she and ker 
children some rights as well as the poor 
fellow who is so glad to get away? Is 
it not true that in many cases if there 
were not so much money spent for the 
social glass there would not be the over- 
crowded home and the nerve-wracked 
wife? Is it not true that multiplied 
thousands find the gratification of the 
“finest cravings of the soul’ at the 
warmth of their own fireside? 

Suppose the saloon does furnish a 
meeting place for men, toilet accommo- 
dations, free club rooms, and change for 
twenty dollar bills, etc. It does not do 
so from philanthropic motives. A little 
observation will convince one that’ a 
guest who makes use of the privileges 
of a saloon without paying for them 
will find he is not welcome. Instead of 
being a “combination of virtue and vice,” 
the saloon is a cowardly robber. It pro- 
fesses to furnish the above named ac- 
commodations free, but charges the 
highest price for them. In addition, it 
robs men of health and of character, 
and unfits them for citizenship, for home 
and for heaven. 

If the appetite for alcohol is a dis- 
ease why not treat it as we do other 
diseases? The.saloon is in the business 
of creating the disease of alcoholism. It 
has succeeded until the disease threat- 
ens the whole nation. The great lesson 
that church and society must learn is 
to treat the saloon as we do smallpox, 
diphtheria and typhoid fever. 

There is not one good thing to be said 
for the saloon. There is no excuse for 
its existence. Destroy it and its traffic 
and we need not worry about a sub- 
stitute any more than we need worry 
for a substitute for typhoid fever. No 
substitute is needed for an evil. The 
church has awakened to this fact, and 
through its agency, the Anti-Saloon 


League has inaugurated a campaign 
fer securing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors for bev- 
erage purposes. The movement is sure 
to succeed. A civlization which has 
been fighting disease, social evil, crime 


and poverty, will not continue to toler-. 


ate their most prolific source. 
U. G. Humpurey. 
[Pennsylvania Anti-Saloon League.] 
Pittsburgh. 


SALOON AND RECREATION 


To tHE Epitor: I was very much 
interested in Mr. Laubach’s What the 
Church May Learn from the Saloon. I 
hope that it will rouse social workers 
to the problem that they; have been 
blindest to—the alcohol-recreation prob- 
lem. Every night there rises over this 
land the desire of men to gather and 
have a good time, and we, the people, 
allow the liquor dealer to yoke this de- 
sire to alcohol and exploit it for gain. 
Is there no better treatment of recrea- 
tion than this? 

I believe that a pure and thoroughly 
controlled recreation supply is just as 
necessary as a pure water supply. But 
just as the water supply had to be muni- 
cipilized to keep it pure, so I believe 
that recreation will have to be municip- 
alized. I believe in great municipal rec- 
reation plants where, along with what- 
ever men must drink, they have the best 
pool, billiards, moving picture show, 
Bice eric: 

Hardly a man likes alcohol at first. 
He learns to like it, too often, as the 
price he must pay to gather with his 
kind. This is not true of all drinking, 
but I think it is true of much of it. You 
may ask, why doesn’t he go to the Y. M. 
C. A.? The answer is, because he is 
not that sort. 

This recreation must be municipal. 
The pity is that when Maine set up pro- 
hibition, she did not in place of every 
saloon she closed, set up a municipal rec- 
reation coffee house. 

The letters that our alcohol poster 
campaign receives daily from Illinois 
show that that state is ready for a great 
fight against liquor. If it comes out pro- 
hibition, then let it be soft drinks, in 
great, plentiful, self-supporting recrea- 
tion plants. If it is the abolition of 
heavy intoxicants, then let men drink 
their 2 per cent beer in municipal self- 
supporting recreation plants. If it is 
state ownership of the traffic, then again 
let it be served along with plentiful self- 
supporting municipal recreation. 


ELizABETH TILTON. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


‘THE PASSING OF COMMON SENSE 


To THE Eprror: It is a great pleasure 
at any time to read so sympathetic a no- 
tice of any book as is Miss Morse’s re- 
view of The Life of Octavia Hill, but 
just at present it is pecularly refreshing, 
for not only was Miss Hill’s service to 
mankind of a very high order, but it was 
coupled with rare common sense, a qual- 
ity which it sometimes seems is passing 
away. 


I am led to these painful reflections 
by an article in one of our leading mag- 
azines on the militant woman. This ar- 
ticle is prefaced by the editor who 
speaks of it as “cleverly thought out” 
and concludes by saying that it will 
“place the reader shorn of  inconse- 
quences and misconceptions,” etc. It 
certainly does the latter, but can one 
dignify by the name of thought a state- 
ment like the following: ‘‘Witness how 
many of the young women in industry 
lapse, with their marriage, into the old 
parasitism and fall back gladly into the 
old dependence, the old getting of bread 
by their sex functions ?” 

With the most charitable interpreta- 
tion we must feel this to be the expres- 
sion of one devoid of the experience of 
life in any broad sense, and unfortu- 
nately the victim of a diseased imagina- 
tion—I hesitate to say how we should 
characterize, were we not charitable, the 
attitude of one who can see nothing in 
wifehood and motherhood other than 
prostitution, unless, at the same time 
that the wife and mother is exercising 
her highest functions (without which it 
is somewhat difficult to picture the con- 
tinuance of the race) she is also work- 
ing at some remunerative task? This 
would be really rather funny if one 
could have a mind for humor in the face 
of such horrible incapacity even to per- 
ceive the sanctities of life. 

And this is the goal toward which so 
many are unconsciously meandering by 
the devious paths of woman's suffrage. 
The writer of this article is only voicing 
the sentiment of the more advanced 
wings! 

Miss Hill speaks from the depths of 
the wisdom brought by a great experi- 
ence of life when she says “Political 
power would militate against usefulness 
in the large field of public work in which 
so many are now doing noble and help- 
ful service. This service is far more 
valuable than any voting power could 
possibly be. Let the woman be 
set on finding her duties not on her 
rights there is enough of 
struggle for place and power, enough of 
watching what is popular and will win 
votes, enough of effort to secure major- 
ities; if woman would temper this wild 
struggle, let her seek to do her own 
work steadily and earnestly.” 


ELizABETH PUTNAM. 


{Mrs. William Lowell Putnam.] 
Boston. 


‘“*THE UNREST OF WOMEN”’ 


To THE Epitor: In the issue of Tur 
Survey for August 23 I find a curious 
and discouraging anomaly in the shape 
of a review of Mr. Martin’s book, The 
Unrest of Woman, by Mrs. W. L. 
Putnam. 

Now Mr. 
to believe, 


Martin, I have every reason 
is an amiable and pleasant 
gentleman, but his attitude toward life 
is far too ladylike and his vision far 
too limted to allow him to be taken ser- 
iously as an interpreter of so world- 
shaking and revolutionary affair as the 
feminist movement. It is discouraging 
to see THE Survey, which I had always 
thought of as a leader in progressive so- 
cial reform, stand sponsor for so nar- 
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row and obscurantist an attitude as that 
of Mrs. Putnam. She co-operates with 
Mr. Martin in repeating all those silly 
implications about women trying to as- 
sume masculine funct ons and struggling 
futilely against the ccndtions in which 
it has pleased the Creator to place them. 

Of course, this is all nonsense. The 
feminist movement is not out to make 
women over into men or to dominate 
men. It is out to assert the feminine 
functions and the feminine attitude 
towards life as of equal value with the 
masculine, and to see that that attitude 
becomes embedded in the institutional 
life of society. 

The femininé mind is more emotional, 
more intuitive, more concrete, and at 
the same time more racial and social in 
its consciousness than man’s. It takes 
naturally to personal relations, whereas 
the masculine runs to the impersonal. 
It is far less specialized, far more truly 
philosophical than the masculine mind. 

It is the work of the feminist move- 
ment to assert these qualities in social 
life and social instituticns, and to save 
the world from that bankruptcy into 
which social institutions, created by men, 
for men, and manipulated ever since by 
them, are visibly bringing western Eu- 
ropean civilization. Science, for in- 
stance, bids fair to die of dry rot with- 
out the fertilizing influence of the artis- 
tic intuitive mind which only women 
can bring to it. 

Now all these things are much better 
understood over here in Europe, where 
keen thinking has been done on the sub- 
ject. It almost seems as if in America 
the women were getting equal suffrage 
too easily for them to be stirred into dy- 
namic consciousness of the realities of 
the movement. 

Conventional people like these two 
self-appointed interpreters in THe Sur- 
VEY are certainly far out of the track of 
the world’s movements. Mr. Martin’s 
theories seem to be based on a thor- 
oughly false phychology. 

Modern psychologists, like Freud and 
Jung, are showing that the impersonal, 
conventionalized, experience-proof, un- 
emotional person that professional and 
business life tends almost without ex- 
ception to produce, does not represent 
that normal complete development of 
human possibility which Mr. Martin so 
marks on “growing-up.” In fact, they 
show that this conventionalizing and 
traditionalizing represents a misdirect- 
ed evolution out of the restlessness of 
adolescence, and that the successful, 
hard, specialized man of forty actually 
represents a case of arrested develop- 
ment—a_ petrifying of the youthful 
tendencies of interests and ideals—with 
a consequent enormous loss to society 
and a thoroughly perverted or at least 
undeveloped standard of human nature 
in our world. 

These thinoes are being demonstrated 
not by vouthful idealists, but by the most 
scientific psycholog'sts, who, in spite of 
the novelty of their theories, are being 
everywhere accepted as pioneers of a 
new and jnfinitely more valuable science 
of the mind than we have ever had be- 
fore. 

It behooves all who attempt to write 
on any aspect of human nature to get 


acquainted with their discoveries, and 
leave behind all that contempt for youth 
and for women which lies so thinly dis- 
guised in all the writing of the old 
order. 

RanporpH S, Bourne, 


London, England. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL GIRLS 


To THE Eprror: In a communication of 
mine which you published in THE Sur- 
vey of November 15, I stated that last 
year two hundred Chicago school girls 
became mothers. ‘This statement was 
quoted from one of the speakers at the 
meeting of the American Federation of 
Sex Hygiene in Buffalo last August. 
But the superintendent of the Chicago 
schools writes me that this statement is 
entirely untrue. Pray, therefore, pub- 
lish her denial at your earliest oppor- 
tunity and believe me most regretful for 
the misstatement. 
E. L. Keyes, Jr. 
New York. 


THE NEW UNIONISM 


To THE Epitor:—I have just read 
THE Survey’s review of my book The 
New Unionism, the least intelligent and 
most careless review that has appeared 
to this day. Nowhere do I speak “in 
the first person” or ‘make statements 
dogmatically” as your reviewer seems to 
think I do. So much piffle had been 
printed about syndicalism that I thought 
the time was ripe for a book of quota- 
tions from the works of prominent syn- 
dicalists. JI state nothing;.I let them 
state their side of the story. I never in- 
tended this to be an essay on syndi- 
calism, but a dictionary of syndicalism 
for which the publisher allotted me 198 
pages. 

While I welcome criticism, I can’t 
help feeling very tired when a careless 
fellow comes along and assuming that 
I was trying to write an essay berates 
me for having written a dictionary. The 
jacket of my next book will bear in 
large type a list of the things I didn’t 
try to do while writing it so that mud- 
dleheads will not charge me with fail- 
ure to do them. 

ANDRE TRIDON. 

New York. 


To tHe Epitor:—I appreciate the 
courtesy which you accord me of re- 
ferring to Mr. Tridon’s attack upon my 
review of his book. I have not much 
time for such rejoinders, nor do I con- 
sider them desirable, but I will say just 
a few words to illustrate the points 
which Mr. Tridon makes in his letter to 
Tue Survey. He says: “nowhere do I 
speak ‘in the first person.’” But on the 
very first page of his book appears the 
following: “Before attempting to tell 
what it (i. e. The New Unionism) is, 
qwe consider it imperative to tell what it 
is not.” What person-is “we”? 

Further Mr. Tridon denies making 
statements dogmatically: he writes, “I 
state nothing.” It would have been bet- 
ter for Mr. Tridon’s book if that were 
so. But between his quotations in his 
book there are numerous statements by 


the author of which I shall quote two 
as illustrations of their dogmatic char- 
acter. On page 4 Mr. Tridon says: 
“Craft organization is as exclusive as 
guild organization and aims at benefit- 
ing not labor but the chosen few who 
succeeded in saving the required fee,” 
etc. On page 15, he writes: “The tend- 
ency among socialists all over the world 
is rather to keep the dozens pure than to 
look for practical results.” These are 
statements by Mr. Tridon—and very 
characteristic ones too. They are ex- 
ceedingly dogmatic at best, because to 
prove them one would have to treat as 
non-existent the larger part of syndi- 
calist history in France, England and 
elsewhere, and to confess his inability to 
understand the plain facts of Socialist 
development during the past two de- 
cadesig == 

I-am sotry that my review has pro- 
voked Mr. Tridon’s anger. My criticism 
—while somewhat harsh—was not 
meant to be offensive. The habit of 
tenderly patting authors—no matter 
what the merits of their books may be— 
seems to me ridiculous. It can only 
lead to the further increase of the heap 
of trash which is pressing on reading 
humanity in ever heavier volume. 

Louts Lervtne. 
New York. 


THE I. W. W. 


To tHE Enprror: In his discussion of 
The Real Trouble with the Industrial 
Workers of the World in THE Survey 
of October 25, John Graham Brooks 
overlooks one part of their scheme of 
organization. 

Recognizing in the first place the 
somewhat impulsive character of the 
I, W. W., due to its youth and to the 
stress of industrial conditions which 
gave it birth; recognizing in the second 
place, the equally convulsive and more 
lawless character of the actions of pub- 
lic authorities in opposing the I. W. W., 
Mr. Brooks points to a “most funda- 
mental defect” of the organization in 
that it refuses to recognize as of any 
value the “state” based upon geographi- 
cal limits. 

The I. W. W. is distinctively a fight- 
ing organization, on the productive field. 
But ,it provides for an industrial dis- 
trict council in each district, which must 
include the workers of all industries in 
that district. This is the basis of 
the geographically outlined industrial 
“state” which the I. W. W. proposes to 
substitute for the present capitalist 
state. 

Since it is to include all workers its 
subjects or citizens are not less numer- 
ous than the citizens of the present 
“state.” Where then would come in the 
“warring groups of petty capitalists” 
Mr. Brooks conjures up in industries 
organized upon the I. W. W. plan? 

I hold no brief for the I. W. W., but 
I recognize the fact that capitalism as 
it exists today is doomed, and I want 
to see every movement aiming toward a 
better industrial system criticised fully 
and above all fairly. 


T. Proctor HALtt.- 
Vancouver, Canada. 
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| Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, lours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 


ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,"’ ‘‘Help Wanted,’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Auvertising Depart- 


**Want”’ advertisements under the various head- 
| ment, Ihe Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 
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} VOLUNTEER WANTED—Opportunity 
jto learn general settlement work and as- 
Bbciated charities work under trained lead- 
Jlers near the City of Boston. Address Head- 
| worker SuRVEY. 
7 
j 
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WOMAN with thorough knowledge of 
|/English, Polish, Russian, Ruthenian, and 
experienced in social work, as visitor for 
large organization. Address 1184 Survey. 
h 


| ASSISTANT worker with girls, knowl- 
edge of Yiddish and typewriting desired. 
‘Apply to Bureau for Personal Service, 
428 Bainbridge St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
* 


; POSITION as friendly visitor by a young 


woman with good education, good social 
Service training and some experience. Ad- 


|dress 1182 Survey. 


| ee EE 
| GRADUATE Nurse with 3 years’ ex- 
perience in hospital social service seeks en- 
) gagement in Greater New-York. Work 
jwith children preferred. Address 1185 
Survey. 

| EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT 
‘open for engagement with Boys’ Club, 
‘Correctional Institution, Juvenile Court 
‘work or other phase of social service of 
Marger opportunity. 15 years experience as 
Jexecutive. Results open to investigation. 
‘Convincing public speaker. Aggressive, 
| ic. Age 34. Address 1186, Survey. 


A WOMAN with several years’ experi- 
ence in Social Service and Welfare Work 


jwould like position. Highest testimonials 


. 


(EE oe 

EXECUTIVE or traveling position by 
‘young man, thoro University training. Ex- 
')perienced in public health work, also as in- 
‘vestigator of vice conditions. Good business 
jtraining. Desires opportunity for construct- 
ive work. Address, 1188 SuRVEY. 


VASSAR graduate. Two years secre- 
tarial experience. Address 1189 Survey. 


— 
| EXPERIENCED, trained social worker 
‘desires position in constructive social ser- 
vice. Address 1190 Survey. 


@ A book for the sociologist, the psychologist the 
philanthropist, the statesman, the publicist, the gen- 
eral reader: a book of interesting human revela- 


@ Every rich man should read it and every be- 
nevolent secretary, charity officer, college agent, 
city and country pastor.— Missionary Herald. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS? 


MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT A BOOK ON GIVING 


Modern Philanthropy 


By WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Based on 6,000 begging letters and analysis Director, Bureau of Municipal Research and Training School for Public Service 


of present tendencies in appealing and giving 
Save 37 cents by sending $1.25 for book to 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 
261 Broadway, N. Y. City 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE PLACE OF JESUS 


in the Religion of To-day,’’ and other Unitariar 
Literature SENT FREE on application to 


FIRST CHURCH, Marlboro and Berkeley Sts., BOSTON, MASS 


LA FOLLETTE’S WEEKLY 


Tells you fearlessly, candidly, interest- 
ingly the inside of peblic affairs--free to 
speak the truth and champion the cause 
of true democracy and equal rights. 
Regular subscription price, $1.00 per 
year. We will send you La Follette’s 


10 WEEKS --- 10 CENTS 
if you will send us the names of five per- 
sons interested in the progressive caus” 


La Follette’s Weekly, Dept. S 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 
JAMES .M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN TIOUSE, 

For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City | 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK TOFSER & CO., 
484 IULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
TENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. 11. & EF. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Iludson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


IHAMMACIIER. SCITLEMMER & CO., | 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St. New York 


| R 
Groceries. 


SEEMAN BROS, 
IIudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 
170 William St. New York 
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In the Old World 


wherever a food is cultivated to the point of supreme 
excellence, we are thcre packing the choicest of the 
crop under the familiar “‘Cresca Mark.” 
CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 

are for that class of people who really appreciate the 
fine flavors of perfect food products. Send 2c stamp 
for booklet describing these good things and containing a 
variety of tempting menus and recipes. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers 
369 Greenwich Street New York 


HOW TO GET YOUR SURVEY 
CHEAPER OR EVEN 
FOR NOTHING 


If you have friends or acquaintances who 
are not subscribers to The Survey and yet 
are interested in social work or could be in- 
terested, we have a special subscription 
proposition to make to you. 


Send us their names and addresses and let 
us know if we can refer to you. We will mail 
them sample copies bearing on any subject 
you suggest and keep a careful record of all 
who subscribe. 

For each one whe subscribes, we will 
deduct 50 cents from the bill for the renewal 
of your subscription when it becomes due. 
Six new subscribers will earn you a free sub- 
scription to The Survey for ayear. Jf we get 
more than six, we willremitto you fifty cents 
for each as the subscriptiors come in, or ex- 
tend your subscription as you prefer. If you 
will add a word yourself about The Survey 
we are sure that it will help. We will be more 
likely to get the subscription and you the re- 
duced rate on your renewal. 

Another suggestion is that you send us the 
names and addresses of friends who would 
be interested in reading certain articles ap- 
pearing in currentissues. We want to make 
this a valuable service to all our subscribers. 

Send your list to-day. 


THE SURVEY, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


BIND YOUR SURVEYS 
WEEK BY WEEK 


Tue Survey's loose leaf buckram binder 
keeps issues together and in order. That 
missing -back number which you want in 
the worst way would not have mysteriously 
disappeared if you had our binder. It 
holds 26 issues or half a year’s Surveys in 
one handy cover. Put the index at the back 
and you make a book of it. 


POSTPAID FOR $1. 


We still have left a few loose leaf bind- 
ers that hold half a year’s issues of the old 
size. These formerly sold for $1 a piece. 
We will now send you two for $1., or one 
for 50 cents. Indexes will be included free. 
Or for $1. plus carriage we will fill a 
binder with issues for you. 


THE SURVEY, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
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ture. It is not tv be found in panaceas of SAIN NUS 
any description. Health is too vital, too THM ee Al ZGyN 
strenuous, too energetic and expansive for nM | Ba Nn g A) 
bottle or box to hold it. ZB hi WX, % 


In every permanent recovery the patient 
must be practically re-created; the sick man 
must be put off and the healthy man put on; 
the invalid must grow out of invalidism. 
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At the Battle Creek Sanitarium the causes of 
ill health are determined by the most exact 
and thorough-going methods known _ to 
modern medical science. 
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Then follows a course of health-building adapted 
to each patient's individual needs—a pleasing 


it 

and enjoyable program planned for each day with 
real “rest” and health betterment in view. i Ki 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium System of health < 
building is fully explained in our new Illustrated \ 

6 . e VS 
Prospectus which will be mailed free on request. SS 
Write for it today. Bile Ns it 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Battle Creek Box 170 Michigan 
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TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


